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To the READER. 


FP RUTH partakes ſo much of the Divine Essexce, that from 

the earlieſt ages of the world, down to the preſent hour, the 
Good have made her their ſtudy, and employed a principal part of 
their time to find her out,---All the Earth calleth upon TxurH, and 
the Heavens bleſs her; for with HER there is nothing wicked or 
unjuſt. She endureth for ever, becauſe ſhe doth that which is right. 
She 1s the honor and glory of nations, and in her dwell harmony 
and conſolation. 


In the dark ages of ſophiſtication, error and ſuperſtition, Turn 
the principal attribute of the DEI r, hath been deemed a libel, and 
for declaring Her, the anneuncer has frequently been dragged to a 
priſon, and loaded with other inſamous and degrading puniſhments: 
---but ſuch an infernal age (we hope for Truth's fake) is now no 
more. In this our enlightened day, Txurz fits upon her throne, 
as MaJesTY triumphant, under a more ſacred canopy, than that 
of the inſtruments of perſecution, tyranny, and oppreffion !!! 


It remains now for me to aſſign reaſons for publiſhing my Remarks 
and Obſervations on Mr. Taplin's Stable Direfory, It originated 
; at 


LE 


at the particular requeſt and deſire of a Gentleman, whoſe Anceſtors 
derived much benefit from the {kill and medical abilities of the late 
learned and ingenious Dr. Bracken, who poſſeſſed many virtues, 
added to the accompliſhments of the ſcholar and the gentleman. 


In compiling the following pages, I acknowledge myſelf greatly 
indebted to Mr. P-—, who is thoroughly converſant in the 


Veterinary Science, and who firſt pointed out to me ſeveral of 
Mr. 7-----'s abſurdities. 


That the Stable Directory is replete with ſcurrilous abuſe no one 
who has read it, will, I believe deny; and it is a duty incumbent 
upon every liberal man, to hold up the calumniator to the mirror 
of Truth, in order that the vile and unjuſt aſperſions, which he 
would wantonly throw upon others, may recoil upon himſelf. 


The Words printed in Lalics, are taken from Mr. Taplin's own Work, 


and the Figures in the Margin refer to the Pages of the Stable Dunn where 
the words or ſentences are to be found. 
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CRITICAL 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
A N D 


REMARKS, &. 
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LS FER 


MARCH, 1792. 
SIR, 


I HAVE impartially read a production of yours, bearing 
the Title of the Gentleman's Stable Directory, or Modern Syſtem of Farriery:“ 


And as its Title expreſſes, ſo is the Body of the Work, replete with ſcurrilous 
Abuſe, interſperſed with occasional references to the dangerous, and almoſt obſolete prac- 
tice of Gibſon, Bracken, Bartlett, Oſmer, and others, So you ſay. 

I told you ſometime ſince, that to correct the groſs Vices, or Errors, which 
lead us to do injury either to the human, or brute Creation, is not only the 
province of morality, but a Leſſon inculcated in the moſt ordinary Education: 
I alſo hinted at your numerous, accumulating, gratifying, decisive, perſonal and equeſ- 
trian engagements, which no doubt are now much more numerous, and accumu- 
lating than they were at that period ! 
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You, 


+1 
You, on your part, publiſhed, in the Racing Calendar of the 25th of October 
laſt, that you had obſerved in the previous Calendar, an Advertiſement replete 
with * /gnorance, ill manners, and ſcurrility, evidently intended to excite a reply, that 
might promote the ſale of a paltry Publication: I believe theſe are your very Words, 
which may eafily be refuted by a peruſal of the'faid Advertiſement, wherein I 
cannot ſee either ignorance, ill- manners or ſcurrility, unleſs it be the affair of 
Yourſelf and Jerry, which I ſhall literally tranſcribe and comment upon, when I 
come to the 40th page of your 2d Vol. 


It is not my wiſh to enter into a menſtrual criticiſm of your Syſtem of Farriery, 
and I declare to you by manual aſſurance, that there will be no real or ideal indica- 
tion to the perſonality of attack, although my obſervations and remarks are pub- 
liſhed through the medium of the ee, 


Allow me to make uſe of the qualities---manual, menſtrual, accu- 
mulating, animadverting, enumerating, degenerating, &c. in imitation of the 
verboſe ſublimity, and copious elegance of your diction, as being words of your 
own ſelection; and which with other fowiihung, dictatorial ſentimental periods, 
are printed in Italics by way of pre- eminence in this work; becauſe I think it 
noble to. imitate your ſtyle, which borders ſo cloſely upon the Heroic, that I 
fancy it would puzzle the firſt orators and grammariaus of the age, to ſolve, 
develope, unravel or recount, whether your * Gentleman's Stable DireCtory” is 
meant to be an Epic Poem, or rhapſodic production founded on Fable, or 
Romance ; on the Tale of a Tub, or on the Hiſtory of the Giants fiſhing for 
gudgeons in the Greenland Scas. 


This wonderful Production of yours did not fall into my hands 'till 
ſome time in Auguſt laſt, and I muſt confeſs, that it made me laugh fo 
heartily, that I thought with Gregory in the Mock Doctor, as related in page 5 
of your firſt Vol. that the College had made or intended to make ſome ftrange 
and wonderful metamorphoſe of you, equal to that of altering or changing the 
| heart from the leſt ſide to the right. 


I have 


6 $71 
I have not the pleaſure of knowing either your perſon or private character, nor 
is it neceſlary, as I ſhall confine myſelf ſolely to the work before me, and of which 
you acknowledge yourſelf the author : And before I go further, I veature to 
affirm, with as much delicacy and liberality, as the nature of the case will admit, 
that you are as ſhallow a plagiary, as ever diſgraced a candidate for critical diſſection, 
or-as any one of the ruſtic ſons of Vulcan mentioned in page 13 of your preface ; 
and with the Thunder of whoſe ignorance almoſt every village reſounds.---What you 
mean by the thunder of ignorance reſounding in villages I am at a loſs to gueſs, 
except you mean to convey an oblique hint at a Blackſmith's hammer in beating 
a Shoe upon the Anvil, for the preſervation of one of your Horſes from 
Foundering. 


My avocations in life, and my ſtudies, have rendered it impoſſible for me, to enter 
into all the minutiæ reſpecting the Diſorders fortuitous to the Brute, as well as 
thoſe of the human ſpecies; nevertheleſs I flatter myſelf, that I am ſo far ac- 
quainted with the maladies incident to the Horſe, and the proper Treatment 
of that noble Animal, that I can with facility diſtinguiſh between truth and 
falſehood, and ignorance and common ſenſe: Tis true, Metropolitan Fockies, 
juvenile Sportſmen, and inexperienced purchaſers, will not derive much information 
from the remarks I am about to make on your Syſtem of Farriery, however the 


pleaſing incenſe to literary vanity will be hebdomadally increaſed 2 conſtantly accu- 
mulating, gratifying encomiums. 


As you declare yourſelf ſuch a complete maſter of Horſemanlike qualities and 
equeflrian Subjetts, I am ſorry that you ſeem to enjoy ſuch a particular ſatisfact ion 
and pleaſure, in upbraiding and finding fault with others for the very errors you 
yourſelf are guilry of.---This is alaſs ! too generally the cafe; for I have always 
obſerved, that he who 1s moſt apt to find fault, is generally moſt culpable and 
guilty of the very crimes, he wiſhes to throw on the ſhoulders of others, becauſe 
in general, man ſuppoſes, his neighbour a greater rogue than himſelf.---But there 
can be no better criterion for a man's conduct, than the monitor of his own breaſt ; 
8 and 


ſy 


[ 10 ] 
and to YOU it muſt be #9 indifferent conſolation, without the leaſt intentional gratifica- 


tion of your vanity, to ſay, that the reader will afford you one congratulatory compliment, 
beyond the power of ſephifiry to conſute, or criticiſm to condemn. 


In page 3, you ſpeak of a compounder of preſcriptions, who lives in a Groom's 
pocket, which is alſo ſtuffed with the Quinteſience of Stupidity. Do you mean 
paper or leather preſcriptions, and pray what kind of ſtuff, is the Quinteſsence of 


Stupidity ?--- Is it purgative, reſtringent, cordial, cooling, mercurial, antimonial, 
diuretic, or omnium gatherum ? Heads and pockets, legs and feet, are jumbled 


E together by you, juſt like Scotch geeſe and turkies, ducks and wild fowl in the 


famous picture of the Deluge. 


In page the 4th you advert to the Treatment of the HUMAN SPECIES, 
in the time of that Luminary as you term him, the famous SYDENHAM, and 


you add, that he was ſo much the celebrated Favourite of his day, it was almoſt ſuppoſed, 


that he could do no wrong, — It being then a common practice of his to order boldly, Thirty 
ounces of blood to be taken from the Arm of a Man, without fear of Murder or danger of 
Paniſhment ! And you further go on and ſay, This is not altogether likely to create 


wonder, when we recolleft that there is no Law exiſting to hang 4 Phyſician for error in 
Judgment. 


Can it be for a moment ſuppoſed, that ſuch abſurdity ſhould ever drop from 
the pen of the Author of the GENTLEMAN's STABLE DIRECTORY ? 
Sure, before you drew ſuch a concluſion, you muſt have believed SYDENHAM 
to have been an illiterate rogue, or worſe than a murderer in cool blood : and what 
is ſtill more horrid, you do not ſeem in the leaſt aſtoniſhed at his conduct, 
Becauſe there is no Law exiſting to hang a Phyſician! Let me aſk you ſeriouſly and 
upon your honor, if ever you heard any body mention, or if ever you read of the 
death of any of SYDENHAM's Patients from his ignorance in ordering PHLE- 
BOTOMY ? Doubtleſs he underſtood the practice of his times, equally as well 
as you ſuppoſe yourſelf, in your times, to underſtand Farriery—1 mean the practice of 
Phyſic: for I will prove that Diſorders vary according to the diet and manner of 
| living 


1 ] 


living, as do the Conſtitutions of the HUMAN RACE. For about a century 
ago, which is only a ſmall ſpace of time, men lived more in friendſhip with the 
laws, rules, dictates and requiſites of nature than at preſent : Their wants were 
more eaſily ſupplied, and their natural cravings, ſooner ſatisfied moſtly by the 
productions of their own fields and gardens : Their blood was rich and plentiful, 
from the time of puberty to the age of fifty—being between 18 and 24 pounds in 
weight, conſequently, the loſs of 30 ounces in certain inflammatory caſes, could 
not injure the patient, ſo much as the loſs of ſixteen ounces in the preſent day; 


fince the whole maſs of the fluids is corrupted with the contagion of YVenereal 


affections, and the effects of luxury, added to complaints of the moſt malignant 
and dangerous nature. | 


f 


We need not much wonder at the practice of the ancients, being different 


from that of the moderns, if we would only reflect upon their manner of 


living, which was as different from ours, as SUMMER from WINTER. 
LUXURY introduces new diſorders, and the ſame malady which may be eafily 
cured in a FATHER, may prove fatal to the Child — Nay, the ſame diſeaſe 
requires different treatment in different countries, therefore, it is highly abſurd 
to ridicule our predeceflors, for doubtleſs had we lived in their day, we would 
have agreed with them.— It would border upon Folly to laugh at the people's 
dreſs in the time of QUEEN ANN, as doubtleſs, our manners and habits would 
appear as odd to them, as theirs would to us, could we at this time aflociate. 


Man is a changeable creature, he alters his conſtitution by changing his 
diet, and he conceives new opinions in politics and religion, according to the 
ſtate of his body, which acts upon his mind. One day he is ſullen, another gay, 
and a third ſevere. What he wiſhes for, he never obtains, becauſe there is no 
end to his wiſhes. —I am ſorry to ſay, he is a fool from his birth, to his death, 
becauſe he employs his firſt hours to make his laſt miſerable. His opinions are 
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vain, and his happineſs imaginary, and what he deſires one day he loathes another. 
He knows nothing, and even has doubts with regard to his future exiſtence, 
becauſe he comprehends not how he came here, nor what he was before be came. 
HEAVEN. has hid her ſecrets from his eye, doubtleſs for many good and wiſe 
purpoſes ; therefore, what he believes in one nation he turns into ridicule in 
another, and is daily contriving ſchemes to involve himſelf in freſh difficulties. 
His mind is as ſubject to change, as his body is liable to corruption — But to 
come more cloſely to the point. | ; 


In the time of BOERHAAVE who lived not many years fince, the 

'PREPARATIONS OF MEDICINE were different from what they are now, 
and "conſequently their effects muſt have been ſo upon the animal economy; 
therefore, he preſcribed differently from what he would have done in our day. The 
Colleges of Edinburgh and London have changed the names of their medicines. 
_ —They have introduced ſome new ones, and rejected others, perhaps, of ſupe- 
riour virtue. Every ſhort ſpace of time produces changes in man's conſtitution, 
enervates the Human Race, and ever will, while irregularity and diffipation are 

the ruling paſſions of the mind. Therefore, Sir, do not be fo weak as to ſuppoſe, 
for a ſingle moment, that SYDENHAM ated imprudently in ordering Thirty 
ounces of blood to be taken from the arm of a man ; for the generation of his day, 
were not ſo nervous in general, as thoſe of our's, 


In all ages men have been led away by the greateſt abſurdities, either from a 
too eaſy compliance with the opinion of others, or for ſome flighty conjecture 
which they have been determined obſtinately to maintain, becauſe they have 
once advanced it. This falſe pride has been the diſturber of harmony, as well 
amongſt DIVINES as PHILOSOPHERS, though theſe feeble Sages have 
moſt exclaimed againſt the imbecility of human nature. 


Of 


Of all ambition that of being thought learned, has proved the greateſt ignis fatuns 
of real knowledge ; for it has hurried on ſometimes even men of abilities, to ſucli 
lengths as muſt have made them bluſh at their own imprudent doctrine ; yet fo 
great is the baſeneſs and dread of being thought in the wrong, that even at the 


expence of truth and integrity, they have perfiſted 1 in the ſupport and defence of 


their errors. 


In your work, you have ahuſed moſt authors, who have written on the ſubject 
of Farriery, and from what you inſinuate at the beginning, and indeed through 
the whole, YOU are the only perſon that knows any thing about the treatment 
of a Horſe. Nay, further, we are led to underſtand that you have laid 


down an entire new infallible plan, and entirely exploded the heterogenious and inconſiſtent 


farrago fo long in uſe, aud you are only ſorry, that univerſal ſatisfaftion is not to be expected, 
or approbation obtained. — Poor Fellow! 


* 


In anſwer to the above, I beg leave however much it may irritate your feelings, 
or my own, to inform you, that there is nothing new, fignificant or pertinent 
in your ſyſtem, except it be the likeneſs of yourſelf, fronting the Title-page 


which is now before me, PREGNANT with a beloved Son—SELF-CONCEIT, . 


ready to be delivered of ABUSE and INGRAMMATICAL JARGON : It 
appears to me that your work, has been read, merely becauſe no man, no not 
even yourſelf, ever has, or will underſtand it. I conſider myſelf according to my 
public promiſe in duty bound, particularly after making this public declaration, 
to point out its errors, as far as my knowledge may aſſiſt or my judgment 
direct me. But had you not wantonly and unjuſtly abuſed gentlemen of ap- 
proved abilities, far ſuperior to yourſelf, and who are now no more to anſwer 
for themſelves, I ſhould have taken no notice of the publication in queſtion ; but, 
as it has ſo happened, I ſhall to the utmoſt of my power, vindicate their 
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injured memories, from malevolent aſperſion, infamy and obloquy, with which 
You have DARED to load their names and charaQers.——l ſhall therefore, fairly 


and candidly comment on the © Gentleman's Stable DireQory” juſt in a ſtyle 
ſimilar ro that in which it is penned.” 


In the 5th page you tell us, that GIBSON (who certainly wrote much better on 
the ſubject, meaning Farriery, than BRACKEN, according to your own aflertions) 
moſt courageouſly recommends the internal adminiſtration of moſt powerful poiſons, corroſive 
ſublimate, or red precipitate, as a matter of courſe; the proportion for a doſe, being curiouſly 
aſcertained by the ſublime menſuration of a SILVER TWO-PENCE, as if a premium had 


been abſolutely provided by an Act of Parliament, for the general extirpation of the breed of 
Horſes, as deſtrufive to the intereſts of Society. 


| You will not deny the above to be your own words, and as GIBSON is 
dead, I ſhall literally and exactly tranſcribe what he ſaid, and leave the illiberal 
ſtigma which you have unjuſtly thrown upon his memory and literary talents, to 
be obliterated and for ever done away from him, by a Repetition of Tansfer in 
fixing the odium upon yourſelf, by humbly ſubmitting his own words to a 
candid impartial and diſcerning public, as related in the 146th page of his 
Farrier's Guide, where he ſays, ſome exhibit corroſive ſublimate or red preci- 
„ pitate, as much as will lie upon a filver penny, but as theſe medicines cannot be 
% uſed internally, without great danger, eſpecially, to brute creatures, who can 
never be brought to take ſuch things as are proper to carry off the ill effects; 
they ought therefore, not 70 be given in any caſe, for although they may by virtue 
« of their powerful efficacy ſucceed in ſome circumſtances, where a horſe hap- 
„ pens to be robuſt and ſtrong, yet when it is otherwiſe, if they are not the 


& occaſion of ſudden diſorders, they will lay the ſeeds of a bad conſtitution, and 
&* render a horſe unſervice able in future.” 


Plagiariſm is properly defined LITERARY THEFT, or more mildly the 
adoption of the thoughts or works of another; but when a tranſcriber clandeſ- 


tinely 


1 


tinely ſtabs an author without cauſe, and upon the moſt falſe and unjuſt grounds, 
eſpecially when he is not in time to anſwer for himſelf, I think 1 may rationally 
conclude ſuch tranſcriber a very unfair character, acting beneath the mean, low, 
paltry, beggarly, pitiful and envious diſpoſition of the moft notoriouſly infamous Plagiary. 
Prejudice and ill - nature may give birth to falſhood and miſrepreſentation, but 
folly and vanity muſt be the children of ignorance and abſurdity. 


Who could for a ſingle moment ſuppoſe, that YOU, one of the fr characters 
within the circle of the royal bunt and favour, ſhould without cauſe or juſt grounds 
vilify and defame a deceaſed brother Sportſman ! When Sportſmen (as ſtated in 
your preface page 8) the propitious omen of whoſe patronage not only reflects rays of additi- 
onal honour, but whoſe judgment, equeſtrian knowledge, and practical experience, jointly eſtabliſh 
a CRITERION of EQUITY, (and I may add truth) that will ever render the 


author, meaning yourſelf, invulnerable to the barbed and envenomed arrows of hebdomadal 


or MENSTR UAL CRITICISM !---The word MENSTRUAL is perhaps only 


applicable to the CATAMENIA of the fair ſex, notwithſtanding a certain 
author uſes it in a different ſenſe. | 


Permit me to addreſs you nearly in your own words, by recapitulating, 
' That the taſk of criticiſm muſt at all times be an unpleaſant performance, but much more particu- 
larly upon the preſent occaſion, as it will be abſolutely impoſſible for me, to diſcharge my duty 70 an 
IMPOSED UPON PUBLIC {with neceſſary preciſion and impartiality) without encoun- 
tering by this deciſion the pique and reſentment of YOURSELF, who are intereſted in 
the fate or fale of ſuch publication, and its effects upon the multitude. 
However, the predicament I now ftand in, compels me to proceed to a thorough explanation 
of your aphoriſms, feeling my/e!f pledged by a public promiſe in the RACING 
CALENDAR of November 1791, not only to: invefligate, make clear, and endeavor 
to explode the cruelties of ancient practice, but 10 point out the equal danger of MODERN 
COMPOSITION even in its infancy ; more particularly when uſhered into the world by 
fuch high founding Authority as YOU Mr. T who may give it temporary weight 
with unthinking, injudicious readers or experimental adventurers. 
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8 What you mean by experimental adventurers, is more than 1 can tell, but 
previous to further animadverſion upon this elaborate diſplay of words and ſentences, 
(which is a difficult taſk for a Scotchman to explain the Engliſh of) I ſhall 
without the leaft intentional gratification of my own vanity, offer 70 the preſent and paſt reader 
one congratulatory fact, beyond the power of ſophiftry to confute, or criticiſm to condemn. 
viz. Amidſt the paltry productions that have been obtruded upon the public under various titles, 
I fay, that your STABLE DIRECTORY is only a ſervile imitation, or wretched 
mutilation of what have gone Before: And it is a moſt flattering circumſtance to me, 
andno indifferent conſolation to the PUBLIC, that . will ever Jupport ifelf you 
the baſis of your's, and not on its own origin. | 


A good Iriſhiſm, you know, Sir, will ſometimes create a good laugh, becauſe 
the originality of it is always founded upon the baſis of its own origin. This I hope will 
totally exculpate me from plagiariſm, which you have ſo frequently committed, 
although you declare, the exaf reverſe. 


- 


The fludious Reader will be moſt ſeriouſly diſappointed, if he expects to find in the 
pages of your STABLE DIRECTORY, a liberal imitation of Truth, or a repetition 
of good Senſe with Anatomical Struflure, & c. on the contrary, he will find a dangerous 
combination of deſtructive nonſenſe, heterogeneouſly blended, and cruelly applied. | 


9 Tam a real, and not a nominal PHYSICIAN ia Buckram, although I am ſuſ- 

picious you are a SURGEON in CANVASS.- 
in reading your work alluded to, but the magnitude and almoſt unlimited Number of your 
mild purging Balls, ftronger purging Balls, fever Balls, alterative Powders, pefforal Cordials, 


I am not truly unfortunate 


bliſtering Ointments, Sc. introduced by way of Advertiſement at the end of your 
FIRST VOLUME, /uffciently demonſtrate the dangerous conſequences of them, 
to thoſe who are unfortunately obliged to make a peruſal of them, but ſtill more fo, 
to thoſe, who more 10 tunately fall into the practice of them. | 


7 


10 It is impoſſible without time and room to innumerate, even though there is a moſt predominant 
wiſh, the unaccountable abſurdities and aſtoniſhing proofs of the ignorance you diſplay, 
particularly in the monſtrous prodigy-of modern Inflru@ion, but as it would not reſcue any 
claſs of mankind from the rapacity of literary Tmpeſition, 1 ſhould become the 
dupe of ſpecious plauſibility to attempt it. 


I 
I have taken the Opinions of ſome of the FACULTY, and I have alſo looked over 
{ov eral of your Recipes, but as they can afford little information or amuſement, being 
ſimple copies of illiterate preſcriptions, a'though there ARE a variety of them introduced, that 
would in a very few hours inevitably deſtroy the ſubjef from every Poſſibility of future relief, 
pleaſure or quietude.— ſhall content myſelf with one aſſurance to the Public, that the 
recipes already promulgated in your trifling production, are only prolongations of 
numerous and different promulgations, of what have gone before. 


11 At page 11, you take notice of TEN MINUTES ADVICE, the POCKET 
FARRIER, HENRY BRACKEN, Medicine Doctor, his Diploma, a TALE 
OF A TUB, &c. All of which you throw into a waſh-hand Baſon, and one 
of the largeſt too, that ever a candidate after critical diſſection waſhed his hands 
in. I do not introduce this by way of copying THE TALE OF A TUB, in 
every page foreign to the matter in queſtion, merely for the purpoſe of felling this 
work to a ſize, that may contribute to its diſgrace ; reſerving to myſelf one conſo- 

lation. — F it does not become a WHITE SWELLING, neither Pique nor prejudice 
ſhall make it become a BLACK ONE, nor condemn it for its prolixity. I will 
not take upon me to ſay, that it ſhall contain wonderful digreſſions, aſtoniſhing, 
prolix, tedious, high low, and middle ſized Tales, or catch penny ſhifts ; No, no, 
ſooner than this, an oblique hint | ſhall condeſcend by coincidence of ſentiment 
to take P ace. of medical invention and Jublimity of ſtyle 7 


12 As to ſhape, make, fieure, qualifications, turf, field, road, hedge, ditch, &c. 
let every man pleaſe himſelf as I ſuppoſe he would, in one inſtance, by taking 
the ihorteſt road over HEDGE, DITCH, ce. but how a Horſe is diſtin - 


C guiſhed 
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guiſhed from an Aſs, you have not told us, only left us to conclude that 
for one HORSE, there are #wcnty ASSES to be met with, ſome with 
Full Eyes, fore with ſmall Ears, ſome with deep Cheſts, forme with choſe Fillets, 
ſome with ſhort Backs, ſome with ftrong Paſterns, ſome with ſound Hoofs.—This 
is the language of your juvenile Devotees to Diana, who have juſt eſcaped the 
tender anxiety of Mamma, or the more ſucceſsful attention of Tutor, who live in 
the enlightened flage of refinement, and whoſe qualifications. conſtitute an untverſal 
combination of good points. To be ſure, Men attend the Repoſitory, fair Market 
or Sale, with your book in their hand, by way of remembrancer, to bring to their 
recollection, the well worn hacks of ETON, OXFORD, and CAMBRIDGE, 
that they may animadvert upon Splents, Spavins, Windgalls and Strains. I am 
not certain, but this may be too conciſe for the magnit:«de of the ſubject, as I am 
very happy to be told, that the young and inexperienced become Inquirers more 
from the motive of Information than Amuſement, as I always underſtood the 


contrary ; for I am of opinion, that young perſons do not delight ſo much in 
information as in amuſement. | 


13 As juvenile 8 in the equeſtrian Field of Fortune, are daily becoming 
dupes to the various traps of impoſition, eternally open to plunder the unwary, 1 
14would adviſe you to be on your guard, leaſt ſome trap ſhould lay hold of and 
plunder you, and prevent you from conſtituting the very neceſſary conviction of age 
1 5and diſtinction, between blemiſhes and d efedts in general, doubtfully implied, and to 


aſcertain the veracity of which technical phraſeology, much nicety of di iſcrimination 
 eppertanms. 


Dr. Johnſon the renowned Lexicographer, never took half the pains you 
have done, to explain the monoſyllable ſound, which every child at ſchool under- 
ſtands. Some ſounds to be ſure are diſagreeable, ſome ſounds are high, and 
ſome ſounds are low; and ſome ſounds are in wind : But according to You, 

Fund conveys an honorable unequivocal ſignification, without exception or ambi- 
guity to fight or action, but by the RON of grooms, dealers, black legs, and 
Jobbing 


„ 


jobbing itinerarts, it has run the gauntlet of deception, and requires further ani- 
madver/ion.—So much for the ſignification of the monoſyllable /ourd. 


16 A man favoured by fortune, and ſanFioned by fituation has precaution to prevent, 


probably a palpable repentance; by dealing with an honeſt man as with a rogue, and he 
begins his inſpection with care, caution, judgment and circumſpection, accurately aſcertaining 
the ſhape, make, figure, bone and ftrength, without trick or deception, by riding the 
Horle ! | 


17 The young and inexperienced purchaſer takes ſplents for ſpavins, ringbones 
for Windgalls, quittors for cracks, ſtarting for reſtiveneſs, bad action for 
lameneſs; and inſtead of proceeding minutely and neceſſarily to the examination 
of the ſtate of the legs, he conſiders corns no additional defe&, and without 
deſcending laſtly to the feet, he willingly ſacrifices the whole at the ſhrine of figure and faſhion, 
—He mounts horſe, and away he gallops !—Very aſtoniſhingly ! 


18 With regard to your deſcription of a horſe as laid down in this page, I will 
take upon me to affirm that it is imperfect. I flatter myſelf to give a more juſt 
deſcription of that noble animal, when moſt perfectly formed by nature, but at 
preſent I ſhall deſcribe ſuch a horſe, as I think would carry you and your 
STABLE DIRECTORY, over the BEACON COURSE at NEWMAR- 
KET, without being diſtanced, as might happen if over the courſe at ASCOT. 
To conſtitute that uniformity, the head and ears ſhould both be large and lon g. 
with a very ſmall noſtril and eye; a ſhort neck ſpeedily riſing from the withers; 

forming what is generally termed a fine back hand, having no depth from thence 
to the point of the breaſt, which being narrow affords ample proof of ftrengtb, 
as does the neceſſary INCLINAT10N of the ſhoulder or blade-bone to the point 
of the withers another of | ſpeed. This combination forms a well-made horſe 

before behind. It is therefore ſuperfluous, and nugatory to add, that 
the legs, tail, fetlock and paſtern joints ſhould be long, ſtrong, thick 
and ſhort. | | 


C2 o5 19. Theſe 
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19 Theſe inſtructions reſpecting ſhape, make, five, bone, blood, ſrength, faſhion and 

| figure, will with few exceptions, enable you to diſtinguiſh between a good goer 
and a bad one; and alſo between a horſe and an aſs; which to do, 
palpably requires one perfectly adequate to the arduous task of diſcrimination ! 


20 M ben every idea of perfection is buried in the ſpirit of perſonal oppoſition by the 
political ſmacks of a whip, the loquacity of an orator, added to the faſcinating flouriſh of a 
hammer ; then ſhall YOU find Yourſelf in the very centre of Cheſterfield's fink of iniquity; 
and even were you gifted with the eyes of Argus, you would find your op- 
ponents too numerous for you to prevent a bridle being put upon your tongue, 
and a padlock upon your pocket :—As to a BRiDLE on your tongue ] believe it 
might be of fervice, and if there was a padlock, on your pocket, I am con- 
vinced it would be the means of preventing you, either from paying a ſubſtantial 


tax of iniguity, or buying an unſound horſe, or obtaining a capital blank in any 
of the State Lotteries ! | | 


There is no conſolation, (if I underſtand you right) when a man is duped, 
but the /aw of retaliation by a repetition of transfer. I would challenge any 
grammarian to explain your meaning here, were I not well convinced you 
did not underſtand it yourſelf; therefore, it would be giving all parties trouble 
to dwell longer upon it, particularly as @ trading voyage to the Metropolis might 
be the conſequence, in order to ſettle the meaning of transfer and retaliation : 
Beſides, I do not know of any veſſel ſufficient to hold your indolent Grooms, 
Oſtlers, Riders, &c. except the LAND FRIGATE ; and I am informed, 
that that Ship has never made many voyages without being drawn by cuſtom 


and the full force of faſhion, with the aid of Horſes of TAPLINIAN, ſhape, 
make, figure, bone, blood and strength, which have their stable comforts instantly striking 
the eye of an experimental obſerver, taking an occaſional ſurvey. 


24 You, my very worthy and learned friend Mr. Taplin, predeceflor of thoſe 
who may live after you ! one more guilty of digreſſions than any of your 
own predeceſſors, not born to carry a Scotchman's Pack, or to draw a com- 


pariſon 


pariſon. between its weight and that of a perſon of Sixteen Stone, although 
you may entertain 4 mare with Ale and Roſemary, or break her back without 
knowin g the rational idea of your own corpulence and circumference, I would adviſe 
you to be the more careful and circumſpet in adapting the ſtrength of 
your horſe to your own weight, for ſhould you fix upon a horſe of too much 
24/ize, figure, ſhape, faſhion, form, bone, blood and firength; and too much crippled 

by being lame, blind, reſtive, broken winded, ſplented, ſpavined, glandered, and 
wind- galled which may occaſion too much tripping, flipping, ſliding, ſtumbling 
and falling, whereby your feelings might become too much irritated, incenſed, 
enraged, angered and provoked for want of exerting your judgment for the procu- 

: Marr of fuch purchaſe that might prove moſt likely to become adequate to your 
intentional purpoſes, for the univerſality of your genius in temper ,diſpofition, alacrity, 
agility, fear and fortitude, may otherwiſe palpably occaſionally cauſe your having 
wry faces, by your Ing of leather which may prevent you from diſcanting largely 
upon the apparatus of bits, bridles, ſaddles, &c. or entering into every minutiæ 
thereof, which then rwould not only be derogatory and degrading to experimental 
knowledge but abſolutely ſmuggling, and running away with a /ubjed | 


25 Reſpecting the anatomical ſtructure of a horſe, we ſhall endeavour to convince 
you, that you know nothing of the matter, altho' we believe that previous to 
your crediting this aſſertion, it will be abſolutely neceſſary compleatly to 
 ANATOMIZE YOURSELF, which when done, will clearly demonſtrate, as 
was obſerved before, that your heart is changed from one fide to the other, and that 
the capacities of your ſolids are more enlarged notwithſtanding your fluids are ſtill 
encreaſing; and although the operative part does not come within the purpoſe of 

26 your plan, yet from the ſeverity of circumstances and ſuperintendence of ſubmitting to 
treatment, you may be enabled ta preſcribe for yourſelf in all emergencies ; not- 
withſtanding the minute inveſtigation and accurate explanation of GIBSON and SNAPE, 
who have left no room for additional enlargement to ſucceeding writers. 


. 26. Much 
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26 Much multifarious matter has not been constantly introduced by you, relative to the 
age of a Horſe, as you acknowledge it a fact, each fign is doubtful and liable to deception, 
by the various arts and deſigus of the Dealers, who engrave, burn, extract and beat out 
ſome teeth, and by artificially marking ſome others ſuperficially, make the Horſe of any 
ſeeming age the most applicable; and you ſay, theſe faults, blemiſhes, or defects, cannot 
eaſily be . but by Grooms or Judges : And you likewiſe ſay, there is no matter in 
4 Horſe requiring a nicer diſcrimination in Judgment, having abſolutely ſeen two Men of 
Abilities or Experience on the eppoſite Sides of a Horſe, by exchanging fides, have 
exchanged their opinions, by agreeing, that a Horſe was coming a Year older on one Side 
than the other. However you admit, that the longer the Teeth are, the narrower 


the under Faw is towards its extremity; the more advanced in Tears the older the 
Horſe muſt be. 


Be it as it may, the age is ſo diſtinctly abſtracted from, and unconnected with 
the deſcription of diſeaſe, that you leave the ſubtle diſcuſſion to the deciſive deciſion 
of the Stabularian Diſputants, to diſcover, envelope, inveſtigate, and find out, 
whether the Horſe is one, or twenty-one ; whether he is two, three, or three 


times three, as it in no wiſe materially concerns your province, treating of Cathartics, 
Diuretics, Diaphoretics and Emetics. 


28 lf you were to become a purchaſer, at the preſent high price of ſound fleſh 


and faſhionable horſes, would you proportion the price to ſuch deficiencies as times and 
circumſtances might render unavoidable * Surely you would, for young adventurers 
are only guilty, and would much rather ride in a Mail Coach of Palmerian 
Memory, than make pecuniary allowances for advanced Age, broken Wind, bad Eyes, 
ſpavins, ſplents, and a long detail of incidental imperfections. A conciſe hint, neceſſary 
circumſpection, to gratify little per ſonal ostentation in an external diſplay of blood and faſhion, 
cannot be amiſs 3 SInce tranſient value, the object of admiration and poſſeſſion, now becomes 


b.own upon by laceration, being of no preater estimation than to be unrelentingly torn 12 
pieces through vexation, by that, most mercifu! aud humane invention! 


29 That 
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_ | That too great attention cannot be paid to the qualities and quantities of 
aliment, deſtined for man or beaſt, I am fully of your opinion ; and as to cleanli- 
neſs and exerciſe, (I mean a moderate ſhare of the latter) nothing will more ef- 
fectually contribute towards the cure and prevention of diſorders, not only in 
ourſelves, but alſo in the creatures over which we are made lords; But I rather 
doubt whether every groom has taken poſſeſſion of ſo high a pitch of excellence, originat- 
ing only in a laudable emulation (by a kind of ſympathetic inſpiration, or enthuſiaſm) to 
render trifling Obſervations worthy the attention of Maſter or Man, for to produce the 
30 Horſe ready for the turf, field, or road, requires various minutiæ ' conſtituting a perfect tate 
of Stable Diſcipline, and no diverſity of opinions can be ſupported in contradiction, unieſs by 


fools and madmen, as experience that inevitable touchstone of Truth demonstrates, ta an 


indiſputable certainty. 


31 Your compariſons are what the Frencheall outre, and I think that to prevent you 
becoming dull and heavy in the Stable, languid in action, fickly in coat, as alſo in BREECHEs, 
Foul in excrement, &c. you ſhou!d be doomed to a courſe of purgatives, then diuretics, and laſtly 
a tedious adminiſtration of alteratives, as sickly and unſound! AND ALL FOR 
WHAT? Why, becanfe you compare a Horſe eating musty Hay, to a Man eating, 
a Beef-Steak approaching putrefaction, and venture to aſſert that the feelings of the Man 
and Beast will not be diſſimilar on the occasion; that is, after sitting down with an 


excellent Appetite (after a more excellent Chace, with no Sauce but SPEED, and no GRAVY 
but Neceſſity 


Now in order that you may be ſhewn your error in this compariſon, allow me: | 


to ſay, that there is as great a difference between the feelings of a man and a. 
horſe, as there is between vou and a MARE. Every being preſented to us, muſt 
appear in ſome form and under ſome ſurface, we find it terminated by certain 
abſolute lines, which reſult from its organization; Man differs from man in 
that he is not the ſame: AND 1 AFFIRM IN OPPOSITION TO ANY OPINION 
THAT MAY BE FORMED AGAINST ME, that what we find true, with reſpect 
to the beings which ſurround us, and particularly to all organized bodies, is ſtill 
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more undoubtedly true, with reſpe& to human nature. Man's organization 
diſtinguiſhes him from all the reſt of the creation; and his phyſiognomy on the 
ſurface and outlines of his figure, infinitely exalts him above all the viſible beings 
which exiſt and live around him ; but his natural appetite is very different from 
that of the Brute. He is born feeble and remains helpleſs for a conſiderable 
time, in order, I doubt not, to convince us, that we are dependant upon one 
another, and ought to do as we would wiſh to be done unto ; although 


alas, this ſeldom enters into the conduct or e of any of us. 


Human nature differs from every other part of the creation, in that it is 
more ſuſceptible of pleaſure, and conſequently of pain : It is over all and yet 
is under itſelf; becauſe it acts contrary to its own rational inſtin&, very 
differently from that of the Horſe. —Horſes never entered into a Society, they 
never appointed Phyſicians, Surgeons or Farriers, neither do they ſit in 
Judgment, or diſguiſe themſelves by impoſitious formalities. 


1 


Men ſee their errors, becauſe they commit crimes, Horſes do not, becauſe 
they are not guilty.— Men eat, not only becauſe they are hungry, but alſo 
becauſe they luſt for ſuch and ſuch meats ; bat the Horſe eats, merely becauſe 
he is hungry.—The Horſe is ſatisfied with paſturage, and a beverage from 
the brook to aſſiſt its digeſtion ; but man is never ſatisfied, becauſe the more 
he knows of animal paſſion and gratification, the more he is n N 
thereof. 


Horſes differ from. Men, in that the former are prone and oblong, the latter 


erect and upright ; the latter build houſes, the former are ſhut therein. Man 


cannot govern his own reins, the horſe is governed both by bits and reins : 
Man knows his own ſtrength, but the horſe does not, otherwiſe he would not 
only exerciſe a knock-down argument, but by a palpable kick, exerciſe a 
knock-down blow, which I hope without further animadverſion, and ratiocination 
thereupon, you muſt conclude as 1 do, that the feelings of a Man and a Beast are 

quite 


l 
quite diffimilar, as I ſhall conclude in a peremptory mode or manner, that it ſhall 
appear to you dictatorially decisive by a rectification in Judgment. 


4 


32 The word CONDITION in the phraſeology of ſweet and fragrant Hay, ſound 
Corn, ſound Beans, ſoſt Water, and regular Feeds, is ſuppoſed to imply a ſtate 
1 33 of perfection in figure and appearance. Fine in coat, firm in fleſh, high in ſpirits, 

and freſh upon legs !—a maſt defireable flate for a young horſe, and readily expected, | 
and naturally concluded. Whereas if an old horſe, an immenſe degree of good 
fortune, through all his journies upon the turf, field or road, muſt have 
attended him. N | 


33 To be bleſſed with good fortune is to fix a criterion for commencement, after a 
Summer's run, and the horſe being taken up for committing a treſpaſs, muſt 
to forbid ſuch proceedings in future, be put upon a very moderate proportion of hay 

and corn, to prevent lameneſs, blemiſh, infirmity, or other obſtacle, and fo increaſe 

34 gradually according to ſize, in order, particularly as 4 caution to the operator, 
againſt that ſovenly infernal aud contemptible practice of ſuffering indiſcriminately 

in reſpect to quantity and quality the blood to fall upon the ground or dung hill, 

from the ſelf-ſufficient manner of the Farrier's conſequential and never-failing mark 
of infallibility ! „ 
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34. Bleeding or Phlebotomy, is not a diſorder in itſelf, but is the cauſe of 
many, when wantonly or improperly uſed. 


Formerly it was uſual to bleed 
in almoſt every diſeaſe, even in putrid ones. The ſelf-taught Apothecary and 
illiterate Perruquier, regularly waited on their patients, ſpring and autumn, 
and indiſcriminately puſhed the lancet into the arm or foot of every body, 
who were filly enough to ſuffer it.— Bleeding is certainly uſeful in ſome in- 
flammatory caſes, in which the powers of medicines are either baffled or known 
to be ineffectual; bur I am convinced that neither the human or brute ſpecies 
ought to be bled except there is an abſolute neceſſity for it. Unneceflary 
evacuations of any kind, cannot be the. way to prevent diſeaſes, but regylar 
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diet and proper exerciſe, are the only ſafe means, and will much ſooner bring 
Man or Beaſt into good order than repeated doſes of phyſic, particularly when 
there is little or no apparent neceſſity for them. 


Horſes differ from men in various manners, and conſequently the diſorders 
with which they are attacked, but it does not appear that any one malady * 
requires the lancet or phleme, except thoſe of an inflammatory nature, and al- 
though the horſe may not appear ſick, faintiſh, or affected in loſing two, three 
four, or five pints of blood, yet I am of opinion that this happens becauſe of 
his prone and horizontal poſture which does not require ſo ſtrong a ſyſtole or 
contraction of the heart, in order to throw the blood round the body, as it 
would if in a perpendicular fituation ; and this 1s plain, for a man will loſe 
twice the quantity of blood lying upon a bed or couch, without being ſick, 
than he can in an upright poſture. 


Bleeding even when required, ought to be performed ſparingly, becauſe it 
nouriſhes the life of its poſſeſſor, and I think that you are much more erroneous 
than ever you thought SYDENHAM, in ordering five pints to be taken from 
a Horſe. You may have forgot that if a Scotchman reads your book, and fol- 
lows your advice, he will moſt aſſuredly bleed his horſe to death, as inſtead 
of taking five pounds, he would naturally go by his own meaſure, and take 
away about twenty pounds, nearly the whole quantity in an ordinary man, 
and which I ſuppoſe is about one half, if not more, of what a Horſe contains : 
but as we ſhall in the courſe of the work, have occaſion to introduce other remarks 
upon blood, its nature, &c. with the uſe of the other fluids in the animal 
economy, it will be more convenient at preſent to proceed to an examination 
of the ingredients which compoſe your Cathartic Balls, invented by yourſelf 
as you ſay, and ſuperior to any thing in Bracken, Bartlet, Gibſon, &c.—In 


the tenth edition of your Syſtem of Farriery the preſcription for your purging 
Balls runs as follow : 


36 Take 
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36 Take of Succotrine Aloes one Ounce ; India Rhubarb two Drachms ; Falap 
and Cream of Tartar each one Drachm ; Ginger in Powder two Scruples, Oil of 


Cloves and Aniſeed, each twenty Drops : and "Op if Buckthorn @ ſufficient 
Quantity to form the Ball. | . 


There is a ſecond more ſtrong, and fo a third; and even a fourth, which laſt 
I am convinced will a& too violently ; but what appears to me more ſingular 
than any thing elſe, is, that you have copied Bracken, Bartlett, Gibſon, &c. 
after abuſing them, for there is not a ſingle ingredient in the preſcription, but 
what is in ſome of their works, as may be ſeen when compared with your own, 


Vid. Bartlett, pages 38, 39, 40, &c. for the cathartic balls as above 
mentioned. 


To find fault is an eaſy taſk, but to abuſe what we cannat better, ſhews 
an envious diſpoſition with a narrowneſs of mind. It is a ſpecies of the 
. meaneſt vanity bordering upon cowardice and jealouſy; for no man of 
integrity and honor would preſume to abuſe or ridicule his benefactor.— 
However, Such has been your conduct in endeavouring ficſt by the aid of all 
your literary powers, to hold BRACKEN, BARTLET, GIBSON 
and others, up to public ſcorn and contempt, by ranking them amongſt the 
moſt ignorant and illiterate pretenders to veterinary knowledge. And in the 
ſecond place, you have come the plagiary over them, and culled the fer 
merits which are in your book from their works, whilſt at the time you are 


uſing every ſtratagem to make the Public believe, that © 00 whole 1s the pow! 
GH of your own n nol, or pericranium. 


Mr. BARTLET very juſtly obſeryes, that the ſuccotrine alves ſhould 
always be preferred to the Barbadoes, or plantation aloes, though the latter 
may be given to robuſt ſtrong horſes, but even then ſhould always be pre- 
pared with cream or ſalt of tartar, which by opening its parts, prevents its 
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adheſion to the coats of the ſtomach and bowels; from whos: horrid 
gripings, and even death itſelf has often enſued. He further, and with 


truth adds, that half an ounce of caſtile ſoap may be added to the cathartic 
ball, and given to a horſe of a groſs conſtitution. 


In the courſe of this work we ſhall colle& every preſcription of note, 
that hath been written for the uſe of horſes, and we ſhall make our comments 
upon the nature and qualities of each ingredient, and give our reaſons why 
ſuch and ſuch things ſhould be uſed in preference to others. And as all 
the medicines will be clafled together, with the Diſorders they cure, our readers 


will be at liberty to think and chuſe for themſelves, according to the nature 
of the malady and ſtrength of the animal. 


| You have ordered medicines, but have neither told us the nature or qua- 
lities of them; therefore, remember in future that ginger is hot and pungent 
and p=netrating ; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach and promotes appetite and di- 
geſtion, and prevents putrefaction. Aloes are bitter and cathartic and anthel- 
mintic, and are beſt employed in watery, cold and corpulent conſtitutions; 
they heat and dry the liver, occaſion piles, &c. therefore perſons or animals 
of a hot temperament, ought 'to uſe them ſparingly. The ſuccotrine aloe 
is preferable for internal uſes, and the hepatic for external, as the ſuccotrine 
ſcarce contains one half of the reſin or ſulphurous part, but one-third more 

of the ſaline part, than is found in the hepatic. — Jalap in its natural ſtate, 
is one of the beſt cathartics which we know of, for purifying the fluids and 
deſtroying groſs fluggiſh humours. 


Rhubarb 1s eſteemed an excellent 
cathartic, and is proper in diarrhæas, to fortify the ſtomach, and to create an 


appetite. Cream of tartar is juſtly reputed a ſweetner of the blood, and 
operates both as a cathartic and diuretic, | 


. * 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps every cathartic medicine ought to be exhibited by being guarded 
- with ſome. warm aromatic which may affiſt it in uniting and mixing with the 
circulation; this is the reaſon I ſhould ſuppoſe that you have ordered efential 
oil of cloves and aniſeed in your balls, although you do not ſeem to wiſh that 
we ſhould know the reaſon, which poſſibly might be unknown to yourſelf. 


— * 
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What you mention reſpecting ſcalded bran and oats, burning the horſes tongues 
with hot maſhes warm water & walking out for half an hour, 1s all borrowed from 
Bartlet, as the reader may ſee in the ſecond chapter of his Gentleman's Farriery, 
and in which he fays that a horſe is purged with difficulty, that the phyſic 
generally lies twenty four hours in the guts before it works; and that the tract 
of bowels it has to paſs through, is above thirty yards, and lying horizontally, 
conſequently reſinous and other improper drugs may and often do, by their 
violent irritations occaſion exceſſive gripings and cold ſweats, ſhave off the very 
mucus or lining of the guts, and bring on inflammations, which often terminate 
in mortification and death: I do not believe it is in your power to contradict 
this, either by incidental. obſervation or additional publication ! 
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L have ſaid nothing of the diagridium mentioned as an ingredient in your 
third cathartic ball, becauſe I am of Dr. Bracken's opinion which correſponds with 
Mr. Bartlett, viz. that the diagridium is a reſinous ſubſtance called ſcammony 
roaſted in a quince ; but correct it as you may, it is ſtill ſo refinous that ſmall 
particles of it, are apt to ſtick in the folds of the ſtomach and guts and cauſe 
ſuch vellications'or convulſive twitchings,that the life of the animal is frequent- 
ly endangered. thereby; and how can it be otherwiſe, ſince by the rough operation 
of ſuch reſinous purges, the bowels become ſo irritated that in diſcharging their 
contents, the creature oftentimes purges off the very mucus, ſlimy liquor, or 
moiſture (which covers their internal coat) depoſited by nature, as a defence 
againſt any ſharp irritating matter, which may paſs through them. 
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Mr. Bartlet rationally concludes, that it is a miſtaken notion even to ſuppoſe, 
that if a proper prepared purge does not work to expectation, the 
horſe will be injured by it; for though it may not paſs by tool, its 
operation may be more efficacious as an alterative to purify the blood ; 
| —ſuch medicines generally paſſing by urine, or other ſecretions. This 
I affirm, as a Phyſician, becauſe I am thoroughly convinced, that alteratives 
do more real good than any other medicine. * 


It ſhould be a matter of very little conſequence who orders or prepares 
the Draught, &c, if it be proper. A man may acquire knowledge in the cottage 
as well as in the College, but ſtupidity and ignorance are ever accompanied | 
by impudence and effrontery that often cut a figure in the faſhion of fortune, 
39 although every link of contribution may diſcover no extent of penetration, or defi- 
rable qualification without a conſtitutional reformation. However, as the manage- 
ment of Horſes, during a courſe of Phyjic, is at preſent 50 4well underſtood, little more 
41 need be added on the ſubject, except in ſervile ſubjection to the literate pernicious, 
rid.culous and contemptible opinion of warming water in the horſe's belly. 


It is becoming the dignity of the profeſſors of medicine thoroughly to inveſtigate, 
and if poſſible ro make clear every part of the ſcience of Phyſic, not only as 
far as it may be intereſting to the human race, but alſo to the brute ſpecies. _ 


The ancients diſtinguiſhed their Phyſicians into rational, dogmatical, me- 
thodical, empyrical, clinical, galenical, and ſpragyrical or chymical 
Rational Phyſicians were thoſe who proceeded in a certain regular method, 
founded upon reaſon ; deducing conſequences therefrom, to particular cauſes . 
—— Methodical Phyſicians were thoſe who reduced the whole art of healing 
to a few common principles or appearances : 


Dogmatical Phyſicians were 
thoſe who laid down principles, and reaſoned from thoſe principles, and. from 
experience: 


Empirical Phyſicians were thoſe who kept wholly to experience, 
and 


( a” J 
and excluded all uſe of reaſon in medicine Galenical Phyficians are thoſe 
who preſcribed gentle, natural and ordinary medicines :—— Clinical Phyſicians 
were ſuch as viſited their patients in bed, in order to examine their caſes ; and 
were termed clinical, in oppoſition to the Empirics, who ſold their medicines 
in the ſtreets : But in what claſs to rank you I am entirely at a loſs; for I 


do not think you are either ſpragyrical, dogmatical, or clinical : On the contrary 


if you are of any one claſs, it muſt be that of the IR RATIONAL and CONTRA- 
DICTORIAL. 


In page 42 of your DIRECTORY, you {1 mean during the time of promoting 
condition} ſay, that a proper reſpeft to the abilities of BARTLET, induces you to copy bis 
preſcription for a cooling purging drink, and you perfectly agree with him in declaring it 
to be cooling, eaſy and quick in operation, and greatly preferable, in all inflammatory caſes, 
to any other purge, as it paſſes into the blood and alſo operates by urine. 


This cathartic is prepared from two ounccs of ſenna, infuſed in a pint of 
boiling water two hours, with three dfachms of falt of tartar : the liquor muſt be 
poured off and four ounces of Glauber's Salts, and two drachms of cream of 
tartar diſſolved in it. 


In inflammatory caſes, this proves a moſt excellent medicine, and perhaps 
few, if any, can equal it, not only for deſtroying inflammatory diſorders in 
cattle, but alfo in our own ſpecies, when properly proportioned to the difference 
of conſtitution ; for I affirm, that diforders whether in man or beaſt, are more 
fimilar than has been generally imagined. 


The purgative quality of ſenna, reſides in the mucilaginous or gummy juice 
of its herb: and the more it is divided, the leſs it gripes in its operation; 
therefore, the addition of a littile cinnamon water would add to its virtue in 
the above cooling purging drink, as it would prevent it from nauſeating the 
ſtomach i—Tartar, ſays a certain ingenious author, has the juice of the grape 


for its father, fermentation for its mother, and the caſk for its matrix. f 
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Its virtues are thoſe of a mild, cooling, aperient laxative medicine, proving a 
gentle though an effectual purgative :——Glauber's Salts prove a mild and 
uſeful cathartic, aperient and diuretic, . particularly when taken with the 
infuſion of ſenna. 4 | 


Afﬀter praiſing the above draught, T am ſuſpicious for reaſons you know not; 
| you modeſtly tell us in the very next page! that in juſtice, you would reccommend a 
| ball in preference to it.! ſhould ſuppoſe, becauſe you have ſome to vend ; but 
| leaft ſuch conſtruction ſhould be put upon it, you begin to diſplay your medical 
knowledge in the CICERONIAN STYLE; ſaying, where a cathartic is 
required to operate expeditiouſly or where the horſe by his rejefling powers compels a 
43 horſe to regurgitate, by the aft of regurgitation without any indication of inſtantaneous ne- 
ceſſily, this drink may be admitted. As a _ eee confi ihently and ſatisfaftorilty, may 
be 2 for information ! 


When a medicine is given with an intention to operate ſpeedily, PowpERs 


— — — 
2 


| 2 and Liqu1Ds are preferable to PiLLs or BaLLs. And as all liquids quickly 

1x paſs into the circulation, they ſhould be ſo contrived as to poſſeſs no irritating. 

i quality, which is thc caſe with the Cooling Drink juſt mentioned ; therefore, 
you are egregiouſly miſtaken in advancing, that the joint qualities and force of the 

il different ingredients of a liquid medicine being let looſe at the ſame moment upon the internal 

44 coat of the flomach, may be produktive of ſpaſms, or very ſevere gripings or pains previous 
to the laxation of the hardened faces in the inteſtines. 


It is evident to me that you know very little of the nature of medicine, or 
of its effects upon the anitnal ſyſtem, for ſhould a ball, or the ſtimulating powers 
of a drug, be covered with aromatic or carminative ingredients, they muſt be 
deſtroyed in a great meaſure before the doſe can operate; beſides every perſon 
of common ſenſe knows that a fluid will diffolve a ſolid ſooner and more effectu- 
ally than a ſolid will, which muſt firſt become fluid by the liquid of the . 
before it manifeſts its powers. 


Medici 
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Medicine popularly termed Phyſic, conſiſts according to the immortal 
BOERHAAVE, in the knowledge of thoſe things, by whoſe application life 
is either preſerved ſound and healthy, or, when diſordered, is again reſtored 
to its priſtine healthineſs.— Galen defines it to he the art of preſerving preſent 
health, and of retrieving it when loſt ; Hippocrates, the addition of what is 
wanting, and the retrenchment of what is redundant : and Herophilus defines 
it to be the knowledge of things good, indifferent or ill, with regard to health. 


The injuries and viciſſitudes of the air, the nature and qualities of foods, 
the violence of external bodies, the actions of life, and the fabric of the animal 
compages, muſt have rendered diſeaſes almoſt as old as time itſelf. 


A human body is a curious machine, and ſoris that of every creature through 
the whole creation ; for the component and conſtituent parts of a horſe, are 
ſubject to the ſame laws of motion, as thoſe of a human body, and both theſe to 
the ſame laws by which the infinitely wiſe Being governs the univerſe. For both 
man and beaſt are compoſed of fluids and ſolids, which are governed by the laws of 
gravitation, impulſe and reaction, and what changes are brought about in the 
animal ceconomy, by the motion of matter, under the conduct of theſe laws, 
can no way be eſtimated ſo well as from the MATHEMATICS. 7 


You have mathematically Me. ner every expectatfun 
44 of finding a ſmall hand among fart iers or grooms, and conſequently you begin to diſclaim your 


own idea; but before you do this altogether ; which may prove injurious to you, 
E would adviſe you to uſe your own hand (it being very delicate according to 
report) and fave yourſelf the trouble of procuring à large bag and pipe for the purpoſe 
of adminiſtering an enema, unleſs the rectum ſhould be abſolutely plugged up, ſo as to prevent the 
paſſing of the pipe for the injection, which when properly prepared, there is not the leaſt 
doubt, but ſuch /ubrication and Aimulus will remove all obſtructious by advantageouſly 


E | 5 affording 
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affording the moſt happy conſolation, for the deftruflion of that favourite diabolical 
long. ftanding practice of raking, for the preparation of purgation. 


45+ The French, and indeed Foreigners in general, are apt to order lavemens as 


alſo bleeding in almoſt every diſeaſe ; but I think that if a medicine be properly 
exhibited at firſt by the mouth, and in due quantity according to the ſtrength 
of the ſubject, this mode of adminiſtering a lavement will be ſeldom required, 


although I muſt confeſs, that it will frequently remove bowel complaints when 
' medicines taken otherwiſe will not. | 


To prepare the enema for a horſe, you order camomile flowers, ſweet fennel, 
and corriander ſeeds bruiſed, of each one ounce ; carraway ſeeds half an ounce ; 
boil the whole in two quarts of water, till reduced to three pints ; then ſtrain, 
and add for ſolution, while hot, of Epſom Salts two ounces ; and when nearly 
cool enough to adminiſter, add of olive oil, and tincture of ſenua, commonly 
called Daffy's elixir, of each a quater of a pint. 


Camomile flowers are accounted carminative, aperient emollient, and in 
ſome degree anodyne: they ſtand recommended in flatulent colics, for promo- 
ting the uterine purgations in ſpaſmodic pains.—Sweet fennel is ſaid to poſſeſs 
pungent, ſtomachic and carminative virtues ; and ſo are corriander and carraway 
ſeeds :—Epſom Salts are cathartic and diuretic ; and olive oil is emollient. — 
The tincture of ſenna is carminative and cathartic. 


Mr. Bartlett has given us forms of nutritive, emolient, reſtringent and 
cathartic enemæ; and I ſee nothing new or ſo highly to be extolled in your 


preſcription, which by the bye, is no more of your own invention than the 
CORDIAL RESTRINGENT BALL AND MASH. . are as 


follow. 


Take mithridate one ounce, armenian bole, pum arabic, aud prepared chalk (i in fine potoder/ 
te drachms ; gruß of diacodium quantity ſufficient to make a ball. 


Mithridate, 


„ 
Mithridate, or the confection of Democrates, is a confuſed jumble of in- 
gredients, and of which, no Chymiſt in Europe can tell the uſe: Armenian 
bole is abſorbent and aſtringent according to ſome :— Gum arabic is emollient 


and diuretic :—Chalk is an abſorbent :—Ginger is * and diuretic ; and 
the Syrup of Diacodium is ſomnorific. 


The Reſtringent Moſ contains Rice (2 Pounds ) which is of a binding quality 
Cinnamon bruiſed (half an ounce) which is pungently aromatic, poſleſling a 
ſmall degree of aſtringency ; with five quarts of water, reduced by boiling to 
the con/flence of a maſh : Then take out the cinnamon [it being tied up in @ 
piece of linen) and ſtir in a quart of ground Oatmeal, and let it be placed in the 
manger, ſo that the horſe may get at it, when of a proper warmth. 


This reſtringent math as it is termed, might even be placed before gentle- 
men of the North, particularly as there 1s ground oatmeal in it, which proves 
nutritious either for man or beaſt, and prevents many inflances of penury. 


But as I ſhall only (as before obſerved) take a curfory view of your 
preſcriptions at preſent, reſerving a confiderable portion of this work for an 
accurate ſtatement of them, with thoſe of other authors, and alſo their effects 
and virtues when put into execution; let it ſuffice now only to remark, 
that Mr. BARTLET's method, which is greatly preferable to your's, ſhall 
be candidly and fairly examined mto, and GIBSON's judicious obſervations, 
ſome of which you have copied, after malevolently traducing his memory, 

47 from Grand: fire, to Grandſon, by gradual ſucceſſion, from generation to generation, without 
the leaſt acquired degree of reformation or approbation, although you imagine that you 

48 have faithfully obſerved and attended to experimental rejeftion by adequate, applicable, 
incontrovertible application to modern invention, by dividing and ſubdividing remedies by the 
introduction of a large proportion of extraneous matter, as a compliment to your pecuniary 
ſenſation and explanation of technical Terms. | 
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49 Splents, Spavins, Wind-galls, Lameneſs, and Strains. 


SP. 1; EE: N:;B.iS; 


0 F which various accounts have been given without any thing ſatisfactory 
as to their origin or cure) particularly in your STABLE DI- 
50 RECTORY, which upon a candid inveſtigation of accumulated variety - 
= 6... of opinions, amounts only to a verification of an obſervation, not long 
51 fince made, that the degree of eſtimation your ſyſtem may be held in, 
ſhould be e in the nature of an TL pra 


O U own that it is a ridiculous attempt to deftroy an acknowledged 
apparent ofjjfication, ſeated in a ſolid body under the integuments, without 

a deſtruction of the integuments, or a palpable injury to the component parts by 
taking one or other for the fact, as may appear a very natural and juſt concluſion ; 
but you have not informed us what SPLENTS are, only you are fly enough 
to (allow an alternative) by firſt SUPPOSING, that the protuberance upon 
any part of the ſhank-bone, called a ſplent, is an enlargement of the periofleum, by 
52 an original rupture of the ſmall veſſels, and the extravaſated fluid «ollefted, 
which become iudurated by time. And in the next place you ſuppoſe with 
GIBSON, that a Splent js a callofity originally formed on the bone, and becoming 
ofified, conſtitutes a bony ſubſtance, ſeemingly a deformed part of the bone itſelf ; 
but 


12 1 
but all this Mr. T——, does not prove that YOU- know any thing either 
of the nature or cauſe of a Splent, although you may poſſeſs expeftation without 
52 anxiety or difficulty,” particularly in uſing frequent friction with your operative hand. 


The beſt definition of Splents, is in the works of SOLLEYSELL 
(tranſlated! from the French by Sir William Hope) and GIBSON. They 
both agree, and their deſcriptions are in ſubſtance as follow: 


« A Splent is a callous, hard, and inſenſible ſwelling or ſubſtance on the 
ſhank-bone. When there is but one, it is called a ſingle Splent ; but when 
there is another oppoſite to it, it is termed a pegged or penned Splent. By . 
examining the ſhank-bone of a horſe after the fleſh is ſcraped off, there 
appear two appendages growing to it, which are to be met with 
in all horſes that are young, though the ſeam by which theſe bones are joined 
to the ſhank, is in ſome old horſes, quite obliterate and worn out except in 
the middle. They reſemble a bodkin, being broad at top, and narrow at 


bottom, and are joined to the ſhank by appoſition, and faſtened by a gummy 
matter not unlike glue. 


Now if a young horſe be preſſed with any extraordinary weight towards 
his ſhoulders, before theſe bones are firmly cemented, eſpecially when he. 
goes down - hill with a burden or a heavy perſon upon his back, it bears fo 
hard upon his fore-legs, that it cauſes theſe bony appendages to give way, 
and ſuffer a diſtortion, ; and although the horſe does not always grow lame 


from it immediately, yet it brings a redundancy of this glutinous matter, 


which ouzes from between the bones on the inſide of the ſhank, where there 
is a little hollowneſs and hardneſs under the perioſteum, like the gum which 
iſſues from a wounded tree, and is thus formed into a ſplent. But when 
the diſtortion is violent, or the horſe of a tender, delicate make, the 

afflux 


[38] 


afflux of matter will be the greater, fo that it ouzes through the oppoſite 
ſide alſo, and forms a pegged or thorough ſpent, which looks as if a wedge 
was ſtruck quite through the bone ; ſometimes a double Splent is formed, 
which is called by the French a Fuzee ; and this happens when there is a 


freſh afflux of matter upon a ſplent that is already begun, like the lays upon 


an iſicle, by the running down of freſh water upon it.——This laſt ſort 
cauſes a very great deformity, and is therefore eaſily perceivable. 


Moſt of theſe ſwellings make their firſt appearance at ſome diſtance 
below the knee, where the cleft between the bones is the wideſt, which 
is very natural; and in ſome caſes, but eſpecially when they are of long con- 
tinuance, they not only aſcend to the knee, but go a good way down the 
ſhank, and ſometimes backward to the main liner. 88 


J 


8 you condemn GIBSON, I will venture to affirm, that there is 
not ſuch an accurate definition of any diforder laid down in your work, as 
the deſcription we have been now giving of the SPLENT that unpropitious 
omen of non- ejaculation from elucidation ! Vet the empirical, the uncivilized, 
unſyſtematic, without notwithRanding the variety of opinions inculcated, and 


53 inſtructions laid down to obtain a radical cure, it becomes a matter of doubt, whether 


a little deliberation, previous to raſh execution, may not prove the moſt uſeful monitor 
of the two. | 


GIBSON has hinted according to you, therefore, I ſhall alſo give a hint, 3 
by way of informng my readers, that the four ounces af the ſpirits of turpentine, - 
with an equal quantity of the camphorated ſpirits of wine, and half an ounce of the 
vil of origanum, Which you direct to be made into a liniment, and to be rubbed: 
with a en 8 Hand frequently, where the ſplent ny be ſeated, is not of 


your 


© 38 1 


your own invention, but borrowed from others who have gone before you. 
Vid. Windgalls,—for the virtues of this Liniment, 


BARTLET has very judiciouſly obſerved, ** that Splents on their firft: 
appearance, ſhould be well bathed with vinegar, or old verjuice, which by 
ſtrengthening the fibres, often put a ſtop to their growth : for the mem- 
brane covering, the bone, and not the bone itſelf, is, here thickened: and in 
ſome conſtitutions purging, and afterwards diuretic drinks, will be a great 
means to remove the humidity or moiſture about the. limbs, which often 
gives riſe to ſuch excreſcences, or at leaſt contribute to their nouriſhment, — 
This natural and rational ſuppoſition, you declare that it forms no part of © 

Four opinion, which 1 am ſorry to find to be always contrary to what is 
reaſonable and juſt ; for to compare a Splent in a horſe, to a Corn or a Wart on 
55 the feet or hands of the human ſpecies, is a clear proof to me, that your 
diſſertation is obſcured, and your underſtanding bewildered by the miſt of 
ignorance and maſk of myſtery, conſequently you are ignorant, not only of the 


Nature and Cauſe of theſe Excreſcences, but the mode of their removal 
— — 


BARTLETT ſays, that the beſt way to treat Splents, is not to meddle with 
them, unleſs they are ſo large as to disfigure a horſe, or are ſo ſituated 
as to endanger his growing lame; and from this proper advice, you in 
your accuſtomed habit of plagiariſm, declare, that the beſt and moſt ſpeedy 

53 method will be immediate extirpation by longitudinal inciſion, although you after- 


wards add, that it will be moſt adviſeable or at any rate moſt prudent, to let it 
54 remain in its pacific fate of inactivity, ratber than provoke it to a certain degree of 


active 


a 


acliuve virulence. 
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premature application; and 
reflection of a former obſervation, by an early courſe of friction with 
 diſſolvents and repellents, to effect total obliteration without the ws $ 
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SIR, | 
IN the preceding LETTER there are a few typographical errors; 
but that the like may not occur in future, I ſhall be more careful in 
ſuperintending the rods: | 


S PAVINS. 


: 


55 — there are e very fly plained b ain vey Author 
on the ſubje#, EXCEPT YOURSELF. COSTLY © 


R. BRACKEN has inn the Blood from the bone Spavin, as 


have moſt other Authors who have written on the diſeaſes incident to 
Horſes ; but as you have ſaid nothing new on this ſubject, having borrowed - 


from almoſt every writer, without poſſeſſing ſufficient judgment or underſtand- 


ing properly to arrange your materials, we think that the accumulated fluids © 


may produce a preternatural enlargement pliant to the touch, by a juſt denomi- 
nation in the ſeat of fetuation, by a frequent application of a topical embrocdtion, 


which cy to wy followin g arg ri pron JT N e . in 0 85 


_— 


1 df Heul. 1 1.80 

7. * o PIR white Wine 8 foo ounces, i bein 0 wine : three ounces, 
Extra of Goulard one ounce. Shake them well and put them into the elbow part of an 
od waiſtcoat fleeve, becauſe by conſtant application, caſes of ſhort ſtanding will ſubmit to 
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their aftion upon the folids, to have their 0 restored, by contracting their circumfe. 


rence and repelling the internal OY uid, wa the vein to its natural origi- 
nal * ; Or, 


Take of cantbarides in potoder one drachm, olive vil too onces,—Mix them together, 
and by rubbing gradually, let them be abſorbed in the ſeat of diſeafe, which by their 
immediate stimntns; the hair will be raiſed up, and become pen-feathered, during the 
efflux of ſerum in large proportion, leaving no ſcar or trace of external application, which 
is preferable to the long ſtanding opinion of inſtrumental inciſion and extirpation, which mig bi 
produce n the 8 that would * WAY Fomentatian 10 accompliſh 


_ eicatnizatian 


4 14 


Vinegar is a vegetable acid, and poſſeſſes * 24 * and antipeſ- 


tilential qualities: Camphorated ſpirit is made of camphor and rectified 


ſpirit of wine, and may be applied externally in ſprains. Extract of Goulard 
is a preparation of lead with vinegar, and when applied externally, it proves 
cooling and aſtringent. Cantharides, or the Spaniſh- fly reduced into a powder, 
and. afterwards mixed with olive oil, and externally applied, acts as an immediate 
ſtimulus and bliſter The virtues of the tincture of cantharides are thoſe af a 
diuretic, corroborant, and nn or reſtorative nature. 


58 Every degree of 00 1 and 3 3 defines 4 ö 


Mavin to be exatily behind, requiring the ſame drink, and the ſame food, as any other bone 
in fo critical a ſctuation; therefore, it betomes an objef of concern and attention, to avoid 


59 lameneſs, by the prevention of reduftion or extirpation. 


# 
a 


| Previous to the diſmiſſion of this article, I ſhall for the accommodation of 


59 thoſe. who have never ſeen the publication, pronounce the Gentleman's 


Stable Directory, a futile and paltry production; but I flatter myſelf, and am 
well perſuaded, that the elaborate compoſition bas procured very few converts 
to the practice. 9. . | | 


J 


A blood 


1411 


A blood ſpavin is a dilatation or ſwelling of the principal vein of the inſide 
| of a horſe's hough, and may be juſtly compared to the varix in men or the 
wricoſe ſwelling, where the blood in the vein turns into a kind of eddy, and 
- forms ſuch tumour. - 
The cure of a blood ſpavin, as Dr. Bracken very judiciouſly obſerves, is the 
ſame as that for an ANEURISM or dilatation of an artery; only one material 
thing muſt be obſerved, in which the tying up a vein and that of an artery, differs 
in an eminent degree; for the arterial blood circulates from larger into ſmaller 
veſſels, but the venal blood from ſmaller to larger; fo that if you tye a ligature 
about the maſter vein of the hough, without tying it alſo below, the tumour 
muſt neceſſarily encreaſe as the blood meets with reſiſtance at the ligature ; for 
the veins carry back to the heart the ſuperabundant blood from the arteries: 
therefore, a vein muſt be tied below, and an _ above the hough, to cure a 
t or dilatation. 5 


cody 3 the cure of a blood fpavin confiſts in 
diſſecting the ſkin and muſcular fleſh of the vein, but fo as not to cut any 
of the carnous fibres tranſverſely. Then paſs a piece of ſtrong ſilk well 
covered with bees'-wax both below and above the tumour, which is per- 
formed with a crooked needle not very ſharp, with an eye large enough to let 
the thread leave it cafily: And when the blood veſſel is fecured both above 
and below the ſwelling, cut it in two in the middle, and bead the worn 

din the "ou 2 | 


1 
- 


GIBSON ſays its cure is performed by taking up that part of the vein, where | 
the tumour is formed, and then by healing it with proper digeſtives and bandage: 
And then he adds, with great propriety and truth, that ſome think it ſufficient 
to tie a ligature about the ſwelling, and afterwards to make an aperture in the 


: F 2 vein, 
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vein, letting blood out t untl the ſwelling falls; after which the ligature i is un- 
bound and a reſtringent charge applied. But this, adds our Author, very ju- 
diciouſly, is not ſo certain, eſpecially when the ſpavin is formed under the 
great joint of the hough, and where the vein takes a winding round it; 1 
which caſe it will be apt to grow again as ſoon as the bandage is h 
But a cold charge is very neceſſary all around the joint, when the vein is zen 
up, to prevent the feeling that maſk follows the Cans. | 


The bone foavin is a hard bole ee nd on the infide of the 
hough, not far from the elbow, and is generated of the matter which nouriſhes 
the bones and ligaments : Some horſes are foaled with this imperfection, but 

it proceeds for the * n from et organ: is mh lt On 
Went 3 LT | | 


You blame OSMER for ordering the hair to be cut off from the ditstsd 


part, which clearly demonſtrates that you are not only unacquainted with the 
operative part of Surgery and Fame but ** an utter nn to eee 


ſafe, and rational Are, 


TATE * . Offs. 7 
1 you 3 1 | hould not as be hy Ke ky | 
fractured a hairy part, would you not as a Surgeon agree with your brethren 
of the Faculty, to haye the hair cut away, in order that the injury might lay 
open for inſpection; therefore in the name of common ſenſe, how could yo 
blame OSMER for ordering the horſe to be treated in a manner ſimilar 


that which he would have ordered, had your hairy ſcalp been in the like 
ſituation? 
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WINDGALLS 


- N 4 1 k \ ( 0 
— of WL 


ARE theſe prominences having their fituation on both fides of the tendons ; 
and what is very aſtoniſhing, they are much larger on ſome horſes than others, 
though proportionally the ſame, which hy perpetual. action, are preternaturally 
extended by extenfion of fibres delicate, and the aggregate of which though minute, 
one a. trifling portion of ſerum or fluid extravaſated, the exact ſyſtem of principle 
that conſtitutes a cauſe, or a received nation generally thought intruſive or inap- 


Plicable, if introduced upon the ſubje of prevention, which will convey a ſtronger 
| oY * in the 5 than by 77 fabſequent alvice i in the Stable of a Farrier. 


7:7" man in * poſe lion of 4 good bork, feels ki 3 over hind; W 
hath neither horſe nor mare ; but this is ſometimes temporary, and of a fleeting 
duration !—PFor to ruminate on this circumſtance in the. career journey, feeling it 
proportionally the centrical point of every good, the utmoſt exertion will be regulated 


63+ ly un ſullied rectitude, which after a chaſe or journey will cauſe the finer feelings 


to jump into the anjoyment- of poſſe ion and gratification, with the partner of his 
Pleaſure, and the companion of bis labour, a beautiful , beaſt, whoſe wants are 
equally numerous and neceſſary in .the calls of appetite, as thoſe of the an 


| r al rider. 


The frequent booting of unfeclng PUPPIES,. who ride forty miles, in an hour 


63 and a few minutes, with other equeſirian exploits equally wonderful, after 


leaving the jaded object of their proſecution, to the affected diligence of drunken 
lers. This not only accounts for Windgalls, but alſo for @ variety and long 


64 % of diſeaſes, which we proceed to expatiate on. 


After 


FFP —v—— — 
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After this digreſion, I ſhall not add any thing pon the curious plaiſter, 
the wonderful arcanum of variety, becauſe a temporary completion bat been 
obtained by repellants, bliftering, or perforation |—a repetition of ordinary, work 

65 has ſoon produced a repetition of defect —lt is however à conſolation and no 
inconvenience, but the diſagreeable effect upon the eye, and no inconſiderable one 
upon the pocket, which is much worſe than upon the eye, that V. mdgalls are 


enlarged after ſevere work, but are reduced by exerci iſe, ns frittion, „and 
fubſtantial rubbing down. , | 


65 This circumſtance is mentioned only to corroborate the theſis advanced ts 
eftabliſh, an origin. A total eradication is ſeldom experienced, but the moſt 
approved and rational method to obtain the defireable objet of relief, can be 
effected only by rarefaction, repulſion and e e to promote the i 
Operation—— Take ; | | 


* s » 


Oil of origanum, and ſpirits of turpentine, each kar: an ounce ; 
camphorated ſpirits of wine one ounce —Mix well together. —Origanum oil, 
er the oil of marjorum, Spirit of turpentine and 9% Fo mage] fpirit of wine, 
have been explained e Vide 8 * 


Windgalls are ſoft, Nes flatulent tumours, or little bladders viſible 
to the eye, and are full of a gelatinous or gluey matter; they are generally 
ſeated upon each fide of the fetlock joint of either or, both of the fore or 
hind legs, under the ſkin, between the finew and the bone. 


The cauſes of Windgalls are various, but they generally proceed from 
ſtrains, bruiſes, kicks, or ſtrokes from other horſes, ſimilar ident or from 
eee in Ralls, having too great a lope or deſcent. | 


LAMENESS 


LAMENESS 


JS a fubject of univerſality (becauſe we are, I ſhould ſuppoſe from this, all 

lame at times) ariing from a variety of cauſes, never thought inapplicable 

68 to enumerate the moſt probable ; exciting thereby a proper degree of inveſtigation, by 4. 

certaining to à certainty, the erroneous fixation on an improper part, from want of 

care, accuracy, and attention in examination, or inconſiſtent treatment, with its Jong 
train of incanveniences. 


69 Exctufwe of Lameneſs, there are flrains occaſioned by blows or bruiſes upon par- 
ticular parts; fuch as Splents, Spavins, Windgalls, 7 bruſh, Ringbone, Quittor, and a 
numerous variety of additional cauſes, which have already, and will hereafter be explained 
under different heads : But Lameneſs from Shoeing comes ſo immediately and pro- 
perly under the iuſpecbion of ibe OPERATIVE FARRIER, chat the Jeaft enlargement 


fuperfluity - t—— However, there is another kind of Lamene ß, termed the inbumanity 
of the owner, from general inattention. This enſures to a certainty the annual deſtruction 
from a deſcription of univerſal debilitation, without rest or intermiſſion, by a diurnal 

70 routine of ſlavery in bad roads, frost, ſnow, ſultry heat, pots. ſands, and flinty roads, 
without literal or ralative confideration.. 


70 4 Horſe of ſpirit, bottom and emulation, has incredible fortitude in the extremity of 
Fatigue, drudgery, and inhuman perſecution ; but ſhould he want bottom, ſpirit, and 


Pre benſſau, deſerving trifling attention and reflection, as bis tendons by perpetual extenſion 
and contraction, without the least portion of inaction, will be rendered totally inade- 
e to the tone and elasticity of motion and Jexibility 4 


71. HARD 


upon THOSE SUBJECTS HERE, might be very juſtly confldered a matter of + 


intrepidation, he will have little animadverfion for the purpoſe of explanation or com- 
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7: HARD WORK, WHIPCORD, and POVERTY would render your kgs full 


round, inflamed and exceedingly painful, inadequate hy a constant repetition of the cauſe, 
40 the rapidity of motion and action, in perpetual drudgery; and then you would be 
brought to « STAND STILL, and die with the wretched martyrs of horrid combination ! 
Avert the calamity, and become conſcious of your own deplorable ſituation, with 
reſpect 1% your publication, which is ſo diſproportionate to the taſk of reformation. 


1 


72 YOUR STABLE DIRECTORY firſt —— me 1 the luhargy of Abi, 


divested of every perſonal paltry idea of ambition — hatever might have been my 
original ſuſpense, I am now justified in making confeſſion, ſuch portion of diffidence is in a 
gregt meaſure obliterated ; the fostering hand of public favor will ſoon remove every 
doubt, render every confolation; and I must ever conſider it one of the most fortunate 
occurrences of my life, that I am enabled to confute the abſurdities of your 
PUBLICATION. 


Whenever there is a fentimental digreffion, it may be thought prudent to advert to 

the. ey in question, particularly when every HORSE ought to have his Proportion of rest ; ; 
73 otherwiſe THE OWNER will not be experimentally convinced, that prevention is ever 
preferable to a cure, by precluding its necesfity, and alſo to restore the Bor ſe to. his former 
state of purily or perfection.——This may be effected by reſtringent applications, with 
a Jooſe purging Stable, if in WINTER; but in Summer, it will be quite different, 
as the Horſe muſt be #urned out of Doors.—— The following Claſs of medicine bs 


entitled to preference. 


Take rectified ſpirits of Wine one pint ; Camphor two ounces ; and the beft vinegar 
half a pint. Rectified ſpirits of Wine will diſſolve Camphor, but vinegar. 
will not; it is employed externally to ſtrengthen the veſſels, and may 
reſtrain hemorrhages. It inſtantly contracts the extremities of the nerves 
it touches, and deprives them of ſenſe and motion, and when pure, it coagulates 

all the fluids of animal bodies, except urine:——Camphor is diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and antiſpaſmodic; and in modern practice, is externally employed 


ro 


—ͤ— —— — — _ 


* 


r 


to diminiſh inflammation, diſcuſs tumour, obviate gangrene, and ſtimulate 


in local palſy :!——Vinegar is colin g, antiſeptic, antalkaline, acid, and 
antipeſtilential. 


74 After the above is well ſhaken 1 and patiently together, let the 
conſummation of that grand ſpecific REST, crown the prelude with ſucceſs !— 


BUT IF SUCCESS IS NOT OBTAINED by this CROWN, and of which 


I entertain a mighty ſuſpicion ; an accumulation of a certain degree of lameneſs, 
will attend with vifible ten/ion, inflammation, and extreme pain, and will require 
4 preſcription of the above embrocation, which is a proper preparative to the 
following | ftimulative application, . as it will infallibiy effe# a cure from 
inſtructions here laid down. 


Take of cantharides in gude, three drachms.; Oil of elives fix ounces ; Spirits 
of turpentine too OuNCES. Abs * Fen N N Fes wie the olive wy then add the 


turpentine. 


The above is borrowed principally from BRACKEN, Vid. page 337—8, 
Vol. I. Edition the Seventh. For an explanation of ſpirits of turpentine, 


ſee W en for boat 00 of CONE! and ny _ oil, ſee 


| 626.2498 


Lameneſs is not a diſorder of itſelf, being occaſioned by other maladies or 
accidents, although you Mr. T—— are the only author that have ranked it 
as ſuch ; however, when we come to your ſupplement, where you ſpeak of 
punctured tendons, ligamentary lameneſs, thorn-wounds, lacerated tendons, &c. We 

75 ſhall further, though not ram motives of intereſt, enlarge and expatiate upon 
lameneſs and its cauſes, in order that we may buve no reaſon ta repent of 
76 YOUR ly or impatience. 


25 7% 


% 


[ 50 -] 


ARE a conſiderable part of your ' treatiſe,” which' is written as uſual in Four 

favourite ſtyle of frequent repetition, litth information, with no: explanation; 
although you are very anxious to obtain judicious approbation in the moſt 
*76 minute and explanatory inveſtigation, by a fanction of the multitade whom 
you challenge 10 enter into with the h 80 85 "FOUR com- : 
prehenſion. ih e SV Ut 


77 But previous to further enimadverfion, let us flick to a ; promulgated iber, 
which is, that a tendon has loſt its elaſticity by elongation, * reconciles. 
every palpable 8 eRecd Ty rea | r 


IT 1 » &. 
LOT. 13 


7575 Tom not at @ 12 of to conceive 7 you . A pit hat; to. 02” wie as 


TRUTH HERSELF. does not ſeem to have entered into the, fir principles 
or rudiments of your education, which I ſhall make appear by an intro- 


duction to an obſervation, which will prove of greater utility, than to corroborate 
the propriety of my former remarks. 


OSMER in Aetribing the . feems to be as incoherent and unin- 


telligible as YOU, for he contradicts himſelf in ſpeaking of their ELAS- 
TICITY, a word which I do not believe he underſtood; for he ſays, at 


page 12 of his treatiſe on the diſeaſes of Horſes, that as all tendons or 
muſcles are confined to their proper ſphere of ns 4 it is erroneous Oy 
' . poſe, that they are elaſtic bodies. : | % 36 16, AJO 


77 To n a ſubject clearly, it is unavoidabiy neceſſary to be informed, but I 
am ſuſpicious that you have not been properly informed, or at leaſt you 
have 


— — ——— — — > 


E 


haye given us no ##formation, although the poor word has been jaded and 
hacknied without mercy or OY: in almoſt every. page of your 
. OATION. 


"Strains © are Fin whether in the ligamentary parts or in the muſcles ; 


but by your profeſſional career, flighty, unconnected, and multifarious matter, 
you ſeem inclined to make the whole world, at leaſt a MONOCULUS, if not 


altogether blind. 


| The 8 of your Syſtem is more ſimilar to that of a Conjuror or 


Mountebank, than to the rational and claſſic elegance with which a Surgeon 


is expected to write —lt is neither founded on ancient practice or modern in- 


77 Aruction, but is a relaxation of unmeaning words in motion, which cannot 


78 


be preſerved in contact. 


\ 


Farriers and; grooms cannot be at a much greater loſs for definitions and 
explanations than yourſelf, for it is evident that you poſſeſs a very barren 
b ion, with little or no mental information of the structure of A e N 


1 agree nn you in deſcribing the muſcles or tendons (termed ſinews by 


the Farriers) to be ſtrong elaſtie ſubſtances, which poſſeſs the properties 


of extenſion and contraction; but flexibility, elasticity, palpable injury, elastic 


quality, proportion and cat. gut, are only a mere jumble of words ſeemingly culled 
by an Abecedarian from Johnſon's Dictionary, by way of ſhewing the public 
what it is to be a diſſecting ſurgical ScHOLARD? 


Learning does not conſiſt in uſing words where they are not required, and 
although a number of them ſimilar in ſignification may be claſſed one after 


another, yet ſuch mode of writing diſplays a ſpecies, of vanity, ignorance 
and emptineſs, | | 
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79 A circumſtance of letting down the back fine ros conſtantiy happens on the turf, in 
running for @ beat. Pray what degree of heat muſt the horſe run for, in 
order to be Jet or broken down ? Muſt it be a milk heat, a blood 
heat, a gentle, a fever, a violent, a boiling, or a ſcalding heat We are 


left in the dark with regard to this, which i is nn contrary to Ours uſual | 
mode of copious 9 | 


79 This being ſuppoſed to have happened, the principal indication of cure will Arile 
the reader, by gradual contraction of the tone of the tendon with instantaneous 
consideration, which perhaps may prevent conſequent inflammation, that frequen tly 
attacks the heels of inexperienced riders for not knowing how to fix on their 
ſpurs ;—however, 4 proportion of blood adequate to the flate and ſtrength of the 
ſubje&, from a vein. as contiguous as conſiſtent, will depend upon the earlieſt applica- 
tien; then procure a-quart of the beſt white wine vinegar (which is a cooling, 
antiſeptic, vegetable acid) or very ſtrong verjuice (which is extracted from 
four and unripe grapes) poſſeſſing the properties of vinegar, and after 
making it hot over. the fire, or in the OVEN, or by hot water, as there muſt be ſome 
method of making it hot; add two ounces of the extract of Saturn (which is a prepa- 
ration of lead and vinegar) with which foment the leg every night and morning, 


bandaging the part with a broad roller of a ſufficient length, ftraining it tolerably firm; 
and in two nights time the actos will radically cure any ſubject, by the affiſtance 
of the ſear embrocation. 


80 Take of Barbadoes tar and pin of turpentine, each to ounces ; Se,. 
yo ounces,——Mix well together and keep stopped. | 


-I ſhould be glad to be e as this embrocation is to be kept ſtopped, 
what ſort of a veſſel is moſt proper to put it into; and ſince it is not to be 
opened wine 1 is $ the moſt proper mode of application? 


30. Barbadoes 


N 1: 


80 Barbadoes tar is faid to be fudorific and diſcutient : It is of a reddiſh black 
colour, and diſagreeable ſmell, but leſs pungent than the other ſorts of tar: 
It is ſeldom to be met with genuine :— Turpentine is a reſinous juice, 
and ſtands recommended in gleets, the fluor albus ; it promotes urine, and 
proves, an excellent detergent, BUT NEITHER IT NOR THE BARBA- 
DOES TAR OUGHT TO BE USED IN CASES OF INFLAMMATION, 
as they frequently occaſion it.———Opodeldoc is often uſed for ſtrains. 


You ſay, that previous to the uſe of the above, inflammation may have been 
productive of ſtwelling. I ſay that every degree of inflammation ariſes from 
2 ſtagnation or improper circulation of the fluids, and conſequently produces 
according to its irritation, a more or leſs degree of ſwelling, which may be 
deftroyed not only in man, but alſo in the Horſe, by proper poultices, par- 
ticularly if applied in time.—Youw have ordered beſides the oatmeal, a ſtrong 
decoction of wormwood and camomile ; but you have left us in the dark 
with regard to their virtues ; however, as you have borrowed it, we muſt 


forgive you, and impute the whole 7 tbe want of patience, mercy, and 
intelligence. | 


Wormwood externally applied in fomentations, is diſcutient ; and 
camomile is corroborant, diſcutient, and antiſeptic ——But pray could you 
not have faid all this and more, without jumbling or cramming pages 80- 
and 81, with inflammation, decoction, reduftion, embrocation, relaxation, application, 
penetration, attention, exertion, occaſon Tou ſeem ſo fond of- Arrox, tis a pity you 
did not introduce propagation, multiplication, generation, and fornication.— 
Then ſhould have pronounced you a writer without a parallel, either in, 
this Nation, or in the CREATION. 


82 Take 


ENI 
82 Take the horſe up: - And what then muſt we do with him beſides imme- 
ar applying the following e bliſter? | 


„Tote Spaniſh flies in powder eo drachms —They inflate; excoriatk and bliſter, 
Eupborbium and Oil of Origanum, each one drachtn —Euphorbium 1 
gummi · reſinous fubſtance of an oriental tree, and of a vety corroſive nature; 
it is ſeldom uſed externally, and is expunged from our practice as to internal 
uſe.— Oil of origanum has been explained before. 


82 You order the above to be deliberately and gradually rubbed over the 
Whole part; for at leaſt half an hour, letting it be entirely abſorbed: by the ſeat of pain. 
This is a very grammatical and elegant expreſſion, for a Gentleman within 
the Circle of the ROYAL HUNT ! It is in the CICERONIAN diction, 
| @ ceremonious application, which will be concluded at tho expiration E\ three or. four 
days, except the halter be too ſhort. ' £511 82 ne: e 


You order a pint of common ſea-ſalt to be boiled in a quart of Rrong vinegar, but 
we are not informed of the time it muſt boil, nor when it is to be put into 


the bottle. You have left us alſo in the dark (I ſuppoſe not being able to 
tell us) why the vegetable and marine acids ſhould be Joined together ; 


therefore give me leave to aſk you, if common ſea-ſalt and vinegar mixed 
and boiled. together, can be termed a reftringent—Common ſea- ſalt 31 in {mall 
quantities, is juſtly ſuppoſed to be warming, drying, and to promote appe- 
tite and digeſtion : but in larger doſes, as half an ounce, it proves cathartic. 

It is ſometimes uſed to check the operation of emetics, and make them run 
off by ſtool; and as a ſtimulus in glyſters. When mixed with vinegar it 
deſtroys its reſtringent quality, becauſe the marine acid is much ſtronger than 
the vegetable. If you are chymiſt ſufficient to contradict this, I will thank 
£ 3 you for your explanation, but- not through the rage of FIRING upon every occaſion, 
hurried on by the pecuniary propenſity aud diflation of the interefted Operator, diſplaying 
5 | | his 


_ - ( 55 } 


his dexterity in SCRUB, by bis neweſt \ fiouriſh in operation, in order to turn the 
H out, and after he is taken up ſound, it is not to be attributed to the effect of 


"big can be more ridiculous than the abſurd adoption of ancient cold charges, 
"LEE to BRACE THE PARTS, . tending much. more to firmneſs of adbefion, than 
medical relief by power of penetration: For by a moment's conſideration, no inherent reſtringent 
virtues can be in the poſſeſſion of docs hair, armenian bole, rye flour, or oatmeal, more than 
forming a cement to keep the parts in a certain poſition ; conſtituting a pompous prelude to the 
general idea of REST. 0 + Maw 


I Will venture to pronounce a deciſive opinion, that you have borrowed 
and gathered a conſiderable part of what you have ſaid upon Strains from 
OSMER, (who wrote infinitely better than YOU,) although you very 
judiciouſly condemn him, for averring and ſetting forth, that a 
non-elaſtic body may be nne but inſtead of a buſy BEE that 
would cull and gather the ſweets from the flowers and leaves, you have 
played the part of the driveling DRON E, by creeping over the flowers, nd 
ruſtling among the leaves, N the ſweets behind ,— See OSMER, 
$2889 :59»- K.. 40 | 
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$4 It is ſagecity hardy in you to perform ſ ie an : preparation, which 
eminently. entitles you to approbation, althou gh the medical ſubſtitute forms no other merit; 
45 @ corroborant, than the maſs of . compoſition 3 ; therefore, to prevent loſs of time and 
proſtitution of Judgment, we muſt adopt methods that will be ſanctioned by ſucceſs, by 
40d 1 > pore es, POULTICES. 
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85. For exam ple, they ſhould : never be ple ta rains, but 'in caſes of felling 
and inflammation. Now as all ſtrains are attended with ſomie degree of ſwelling 
or inflammation, I ſhould imagine you meant that Poultices ſhould aLwavs 
be applied ; becau ſe you tay, that they only can contribute to the very reverſe of the 
general intention, as when enplyed 10 contrait they i the ſyſtem. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall in 4 didatorial manner inſtruct vob, alnioſt to a degree of infallibility ; if : 
you will condeſcend to ruminate with me on the great probability of relief, from aftive 
liquids having volatile and penetrative powers, which when aſſiſted by induſtrious 
application, will ruſh immediately into contact with the ſeat of pain; but a compound 
of mere fimples muſt be too ſimple to form a good POULTICE, as an elaborate poultice 


und cataplaſm are required; the hair and ſtin being thick, may prevent an inactive mas 
taking effect in parts. requiring N of power and en | 


85 Sudden jerks and ſhort turns, or ſinking deep in nud, will Wölk effaredly: require 


forcible exertion to get extricated ; and as theſe flrains are ſeated at the junfion of "the 
bones, there cannot be greets expeFation of relief frem the efficacy of external application n 


86 as nnluckily the ſymptomatic inflammation muſt be waſhed with the following lotion, by 


rloſely remembering * article of n und the great 410 ah bandage, or it can "be | 
OY applied. | | | ]. el ated 


„ec 


Tale bef white Wine vinegar one pint ; Eras of Saturn 600 bunt : 
campborated Pirits of Wine four « OUNCES ; and rain or pond * water one pit. be 


; boytalg 

This is exactly the old warping for SPAVIN S, as may be ſeen at 
page 56 of your DIRECTORY, and page 41 of this Letter: However, 
to enumerate and particularize all your varieties, would be an endleſs un- 


| dertaking without much elucidation. 388 t 


1 N Q 


$7 Things muff depend upon judgment and attention, otherwiſe every idea will be 


as lame as the Horſe ; and as the directions in YOUR book are always doubt tful, 
and ſeldom deciſive ; therefore, by the ſame rule there are dj Ferent horſes lamed 


in this part, or, frond in that, but will all Hehe halt, or reiraat in the 
SAME MANNER. 


- - ; , ” 
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To aſcertain to a certainty, requires a Judicious inveſizator, and depends much 
upon the EYE, but more upon the 7. OUCH, which muſt be aſliſted by 

| I and experience : And as Operators rarely err in the effect of judgment, 
| it 


* 


T 


it is requiſite that minute examination be made with neceſſary attention to con- 
curring circumſtances, then He will ſeldom fail to convey a true ſtate of the caſe 
upon almoſt every inveſtigation. 


Previnus to final diſmiſſion, it may not be inapplicabſe to introduce the compoſition | 
of @ BLISTER in great eſtimation, calculated for thoſe attached to ancient 
practice, and who indulge doubts of the efficacy of the liquid bliſter of modern 
invention or experience. 


88 Tate Venice turpentine and Quickſilver each an ounce, rub together in a mortar 
"till the quickfilver is no longer viſible; then add ointment of marſh-mallows and 
yellow digeſtive, commonly called baſilicon, each io ounces : and lastly of cantharides 
or Spaniſh flies, three drachms, of corroſive mercury one drachm, both in fine powder, 
mixing the whole well together. 


Venice Turpentine is uſually thinner than any of the other ſorts of tur- 
pentine, and 1s dinretic and detergent.— Quickſilver or crude mercury is 
heavier than any other fluid, and even than moſt of the metallic bodies; it is 
cathartic, diuretic, and penetrating.—Ointment of marſh-mallows is emollient. 
— Baſilicon is detergent, cleanſing and incarnating ; it is made of wax, reſin 
and hog's lard. —Cantharides are explained in a former part of this work; 
and corroſive mercury quickly corrodes and deſtoys all the parts of the body 


it touches, 


The above COMPOSITION OF A BLISTER, IL have not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
is of your own INVENTION : Becauſe there is not a ſingle trait of chymical 
judgment or {kill in it, the ingredients of which are as heterogeneouſly blended, as 

the confused con fection of DEMOCRATES. Be kind enough to inform me 
why corroſive ſublimate, Spaniſh flies and quickfilver ſhould be mixed 
H | together ? 
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\ 
together? and how would you blend them to prevent two of the ingredients 
loſing their virtues and powers? 


4 


A portion of the above is required to take Heel; and the remainder to be laid 


on as thick as judgment may dictate; covering the whole with a. piece of lamb-ſkin 


or leather of ſheep, which with ſticking diachylon, and a convenient bandage, uſing 
every precaution to prevent, will ſoon make the Horſe by its ſtimulating. 
powers ſenſible of his fituation, —which is, that of being bliſtered ! 


89 7 be operation of FIRING is held in ſuch rage, without any relative conſideration 


to the becoming disfigured, that a ſingle obſervation is rendered unneceſſary, EXCEPTING 
ONE, which is, a truly di/agreeable and diſtreſſing alternative! But which is not to 


take effect, until the more gentle applications have repeatedly failed in effet, amongst 


which ONE, the following is not to be omitted: 


Take oil of wormwood one ounce, amber and origanum of each half an ounce ; campbo- 


rated ſpirits of wine and opodeldoc, of each four ounces, and let a proportion (according to- 


the injury ſuſtained) be gently rubbed into the part twice a day. Or, 


Take extract of Saturn and cam phorated Spirits of HARTSHORN, ay too Ounces ; 
opodeldoc four ounces :==Mix the extraft and camphorated ſpirits together; then add the 
apodeldoc, and uſe as above, never omitting the uſe of proper bandage.— 


Wormwood is a bitter, and anthelmintic according to ſome :—Amber is 
very inſignificant :—Oil of origanum has been explained, and alſo camphorated 
ſpirits of wine and opodeldoc ; but what your motive muſt be in ordering the 
extract of lead, which is a very cold chymical preparation, to be mixed with 
ſpirits of wine, being FIRY,'is more than I can divine. 


89 To preſcribe ſuch a lotion in corroboration of your own remarks upon inconſitency, 


evinces no communicative deſcription of profeſſional or ſcientific combina- 


tion of a preſcription, 


In 


19 


In the beginning of the treatiſe upon Strains, you coMBAT the pro- 
mulgated opinion of OSMER, who ſuppoſed that a tendon that could be 
elongated, had no elaſticity ; but in the concluſion, you requeſt to introduce 
the JUDICIOUs opinion of Oſmer upon the operation of FIRING, which 
you ſay you exactly quote from a Treatiſe of his that never fell into your 
hands till a few weeks after your Original Publication (wnicu ORIGINAL. 
I have not ſeen) and which you have quoted exactly, according to your 
own words ; but by a reference to Oſmer, page 71, &c. it will be found that you 
have not quoted EXACTLY I The SCRIBES loſt their reputation in the 


beginning of the firſt century; but it is very extraordinary that falſe 
TRANSCRIBERS are in repute in the preſent day. 


STRAINS are various, and have names according to their ſituation. 
The muſcular fibres are ſometimes overſtretched, and frequently the tendinous, 


or both together. The tendons are ſometimes ruptured or broke, as alſo 
the muſcles, | 


It is difficult to know the ſeat of Strains in HORSES, as they themſelves 
cannot point to the affected part; and as they are more ſubje& to theſe 


accidents than moſt other creatures, Farriers ought to be very careful and 
minute in their examination of ſuch ailments. 


The blade-bone of a Horſe, is fixed to his body by appoſition, and not by 
joining or articulation. It is laid to the ribs, and faſtened by the muſcles 
which lie under and above it; ſo when the animal happens to receive a 
blow or ſtrain on the ſhoulder, the tendons, muſcles, &c. are relaxed and 
ſtretched at that juncture of time, beyond their natural tone of elaſticity ; 
and when that is violent, it is termed a SHOULDER-SPLAIT. A {lip, 
falſe ſtep, or any undue poſition of a horſe's legs, will ſtrain and weaken 
the ſhoulder, by ſtretching thoſe ligaments 3 and ſometimes the ſhoulder is 
affected by a hurt or bruiſe on the withers ; but when the accident proves 

H 2 not 


r 


L 601 
not ſo violent as to ſhew a looſeneſs and ſwelling, it is not eaſily diſeerned 
whether the lameneſs be in the ſhoulder, or elſewhere. But the infirmity 
may be diſtinguiſhed by putting the horſe to exerciſe; becauſe if the ſtrain 
be in the ſhoulder, the warmer he grows the leſs he will halt; and if the 
wrench be violent, he will be apt to caſt his legs outwards, forming a kind of 
circle as he goes; and by turning him ſhort on his lame ſide, it tries the 


muſcles the moſt of any thing : When the ſtrain is in the ſhoulder, he will 
endeavour to favor it by ſetting his foot hardily on the ground, 


A SWAYING OF THE BACK, is a pain and weakneſs in the reins, cauſed 


by a fall, and too ſuddenly endeavouring to riſe ; the carrying of ſome heavy 


burden, or from ſome violent accident, whereby the horſe is ſometimes hurt 


inwardly, and loaded with other diſorders. Alt is properly ſpeaking a ſtretching 
or relaxation of the muſcles and ligaments of the ſpines or proceſſes of 


the rack-bones, and when the hurt is more inward, the malady muſt then 


conſiſt in the over-ſtretching of the large blood veſſels: But at all times 


there is a ſympathy between them. 


STRAINS in THE HiPs are to be accounted for in the fame manner as 


thoſe of the back and ſhoulders, but are not ſo apt to create a fever as a 


ſwayed back. Sometimes the round head of the thigh-bone, is by the violence 


of the accident, thruſt out of its ſocket, and the a horſe is ſaid to be 
HIP-shor, which if not immediately reduced, hg will be irrecoverably 


lame. 


HuRTS in the STIFLE, come by a ſtrain or blow on the ſtifle- bone, which 


is the knee-pan of a horſe. Sometimes the ligaments which cover that bone 
are ſo much relaxed, that it becomes looſe, moving upwards, downwards, 
and ſideways, by the touch of the hand; and the horſe going down-right lame, 
is ſaid to be $TIFLED 3 but it is a general miſtake, to imagine the bone 


is miſplaced, that being impoſſible, unleſs the broad ligaments are cut. 


A 


* 


A SINEW-SPRAIN happens when the maſter-ſinew above the hough, or 
that above the fetlock, or any of the ſinews or ligaments thereabout are 
ſtrained or relaxed; they cauſe lameneſs and very great pain; and when violent, 
will. ſometimes bring on a fever, which may terminate in mortification, 
unleſs there be good care taken, and timely applications made. If the ſtrain 
be in the finew, it will be known by its being ſwelled, unbent, and relaxed. — 
Sometimes ſtrains iu the ſinews of the legs and paſterns, are occaſioned by an 
attaint or over-reach. | 


A STRAIN in the paſtern or coffin joint, that has not been diſcovered ir 
time, will cauſe ſuch a ſtiffneſs, that the Horſe will only touch the ground 
with his toe, and the joint cannot be played with the hand.—If the lameneſs 
bein the foot, he will halt moſt when he is rode. 


The STrinG-HaLT is an involuntary and convulſive motion of the 
muſcles, which extend or bend the hough :—When it ſeizes the outſide 
muſcles, the horſe ſtraddles and throws his legs outwards ; but when the 
inſide muſcles are affected, his legs are twitched up towards his belly; 
ſometimes the String-halt is in both legs, and ſometimes only in one. 
— It proceeds from ſome: ſtrain or blow; or from the Horſe's being 
over-heated by a journey, and improperly attended to afterwards, whereby 
the muſcles are rendered ſtiff by violent heat and ſudden cold. 


CLASS 
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91 CL ASS 
CRACKS, SCRATCHES, THRUSH, and GREASE. 
eto ter 


CRACKS and SCRATCHES. 


EELS are 5 evidently children of the ſame family, that they put me in 
mind of the Iriſhman who got out of bed to put the cloaths upon 
| his own feet, which he diſcovered to be naked. I do not ſuppoſe that HEELS 
can reap any advantage from separation, as it would be very unfair to part them, 
but every reader well knows without information from me, that they are parted, 
91 And without any further information, the general ſearch for cures, has been moſt 
| Hientifully Furniſhed with remedies, and very conciſe too; as corrofives, detergents, 
repellents aud reftringents have been let looſe as FOOD for the moſt extenſive appetite 
of experiment; but modern experimental praftice abandons beaten, barren trafts of alum, 
lead, vitriol, mercury, and the long liſt of inveterate poiſons, coming immediately to a 
rational ſyſtem of common obſervation founded on long experience. 


92 CRACKS and SCRATCHES, nine ont of every ten, as .there are only nine and one 


in every ten, are undoubtedly produced by negligence, and a want of care in the ſuper- 
zntendant, or from an acrimonious ſtate of HIS BLOOD. 


In 


F 


In all Stables where the MASTER does not pay a viſit, and the carcaſe is ſleek, 
the feet and heels must take care of themſelves,— From this circumstance, bad grooms 
and bad habits, together with a fovenly condition, complaints originate. 


93. 1t is likewiſe remarkable that the modes for a century past, have been in diret 
oppoſition to institution, without a ſingle introdufion or attempt to co-operate in nature's 
endeavour s.——Instead of correſrve waſhes, detergent lotions, restringent embrocations, 
calculated io form rigid eſcharations, or painful calloſutations, I ſhall by way of 
communication and recommendation, ſafely, simply, ſmilingly and effectually, methodize a 


cure which never has, nor will fail once in twenty years, and which will. not fail more 
than once in twenty-one years !. 


In every twenty-four hours of returning from the road, let a lotion of ſoap and warm 
water be put into the Cracks and Scratches by making a LATHER, and continuing 
to rub it in, which will cauſe the STIFFNED MUCUS 7o ouze out like camphorated 
94 Spermaceti ointment.— On the contrary, if by adoption, you perceive the cracks to be 
too deep and the diſcharge copious, the ſmell muſt undoubtedly be fetid, and will require 
a reflification until a proportion of blood: be taken away according to tbe directions before 
given under the head of rubbing in a ſmall quantity. of mercurial ointment, instead of 
permaceti camphorated, which as much reſembles it in quantity and quality, as the 


adminiſtration of zwo purging BALLS, does the application of the ELABORATE. 
POULTICE.. | | | 


CRACKS and SCRATCHES in the Heels, bear great affinity to the 
GREASE, and are occaſioned from over exerciſe, heat, filthineſs, &c. which 
on all occaſions ought to be avoided as much as poſſible. 


* 


THRUSH. 


TH N SH, 
Commonly called the RUNNING THRUSH, 


94 7 S a varicous ſlate of the frog, which by perforation, bears the appearance 
of rapid decay and rottenneſs. To inattention the complaint is generally 
95 owing, and generally cured ; but, inſtances of ſuch defects. are termed natural 
blemiſhes ; however, the mode of treatment. will be ſimilar and effective; parti- 
cularly as the putrid, ragged, and rotten part muſt be pared away, and alſo the hoof 
that bears upon the dęfective. Then the HORSE will gallop ſwiftly, having 
his feet conſtantly ſtopped with a compoſition of the following proportion! 


Cow dung ſeven pounds ; vinegar and chamber-lye, of each one pint :—Mix. 


Dung is frequently uſed in the bleaching of linen, as alſo chamber-lye ; 
and vinegar prevents putrefaction.— The two former of theſe articles are 
animal excrements of a corruptible and putrid nature; pray then Mr. T=—, 
why have you ordered them to be mixed with vinegar, which is of an apti- 


putrid nature? f £7 | | | 


96 IF the complaint diſplays fetidity ;—did you ever imagine the contrary ? or 
what do you mean at page 94, when you ſpeak of rapid decay and rottenneſs, 
occaſioned by an ichorous diſcharge ? Sure, where there is rottenneſs and an 
ickorous diſcharge, there muſt be a fœtid ſmell, and even a degree of WER, 
for which TR order he e DIURETIC BALL. 


| Take white ſoap 8 ounces; nitre and rosin TW, in powder) of each three ounces ; 
camphor and oil of juniper, of each three drachms ; form the maſs into half a dozen balls, 


and let one be given every or every other morning, gs the ſtate of the caſe requires, 


Soap 
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Soap is compoſcd of expreſſed vegetable oils, ar animal fats, united with 
Alkaline lixivia.— The white ſoap is made of the finer kinds of olive oil, and 
is ſaid to diflolve ſuch oily and unctuous matters as it may meet with in the 

body; to attenuate viſcid Juices, open obſtructions of the viſcera, and to 
deterge all the veſlels it paſſes through :—Nitre, or ſalt- petre is extracted from 
certain earths that lie on the ſides of hills in Perſia, the Eaſt Indies, &c.—It is 
cooling, aperient, and promotes urine. Camphor has been explained ; Oil 
wo Juniper is ee and ARON: 


96 Should tbe Horſe be viſibly foul, he will indicate a tendency to fluiuating humours, 
from an impurity in the blood, and a courſe of your phyſic, preceded by a propor- 
tional bleeding, regulating both by direfions given under thoſe diſtinct HEADS. 


Theſe inſtructions will act as a natural cataplaſin, which coil be confirmed by turning out 


to graſs, in the promotion of the frog s growth, for an adequate length of time, eſpecially 
as ** /e fimeſs 18 the 8 may act to n ä LOGH - 


191 


THE THRUSH or FRUSH, is commonly termed the RUNNING AF 
THRUSH, and is a ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition in the FRUSH of a Horſe, | 
or a ſort of an impoſthume that frequently gathers in the Frog, and which 
ſometimes cauſes it to fall off, It may be known both by the eye and 
ſmell, reſembling that of old cheeſe, It is not San gerous, but "oy, trouble- 
fome, cauſing a continual itching. 
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GREASE, 


96 ww E are told by you who have commenced AUTHOR of the /ate/f date, 


what is almoſt univerſally not underſtood, by thoſe at all unacquainted 
This is one reaſon where a reaſon is wanting, then 1 


| with you had more frequently uſed it, for I am ſure every page of your 


DIRECTORY much wants it,— But as many will require more ſatisfa#ory 


97 information and nicer elucidation, they would be greatly to blame to ſeek for it 


in your PUBLICATION, 


Indeed it cannot be ſuppoſed that you poſſeſs the ſmalleſt degree of rational 
conception, otherwiſe you would not have ſnarled at a certain Author, for 
ſaying, that the blood is conveyed from the heart to the extremities by the 
arteries, and returned by the veins; in which latter the blood is to riſe in 
perpendicular columns, to return the circulating fluids from the extremities : 


—This 1 is very true, and I affirm that (from a partial ſtagnation of the blood 


and; juices in the finer veſſels, where the circulation is moſt languid : and 
eſpecially when there is a want of due exerciſe, and a proper muſcular com- 


| preſſion upon the veſlels, to puſh forward the returning blood, and propel the 


inert or half-ſtagnating fluids through their veſſels) SNELLING MUST 
5 - 


I believe it is unneceflary ro dwell any longer on aſcertaining the above to 
be an incontrovertible fa& ; for I flatter myſelf, there are few gifted with even 
common ſenſe who will deny, that IN ACTIVITY, (SITTING, or LYING 
too long, does not e a numbneſs, ſwelling, a gout, dropſy, or ſome 

| kind 


— 


; [6 ! 
kind of malady !— Tis true, you ſay it cannot be ſuppoſed that any reader 
poſſeſſing the ſmalleſt degree of rational conception, will fall into the ridiculous idea, 
97 implicitly to believe NATURE has perverted her own laws, by appropriating 


to certain offices (veſſels you ought to have ſaid; as veſſels perform offices not 


offices veſſels) veſſels inadequate to the purpoſts for which they were formed. 


Here you reaſon very ſuperficially, and do not comprehend your ſubject, 
which indeed is moſtly the caſe with you. Nature requires aſſiſtance, and 
EXERCISE is her HANDMAID, which is viſibly marked gn every creature. 
What you take to be LAWS of NATURE and MOTION, are only 
applicable to INACTION.— It would be ridiculous and abſurd to advance, 
that becauſe a child comes weak and helpleſs into the world, that Nature 
has been unkind to it and perverted her own laws, becauſe the infant has not 
ſufficient ſtrength to walk about and protect itſelf ; however, what you have 
faid is equally as erroneous ; becauſe no VESSEL either in the extremity 
or more noble part, will be adequate to perform the offices aſſigned it, without 
regular FOOD, EXERCISE, AIR, &c. and hence i in a great meaſure may 
the cauſes of many diſorders be accounted for. 


NATURE has ſet certain bounds and limits to her children, and when 
they deviate therefrom, they tranſgreſs her laws, and conſequently bring pu- 
niſhment upon themſelves. You. ſay that NATURE # totally exculpated from 

98 the accuſation of inſufficiency in the execution of her own laws ;-ALLOW IT; 
but certain cauſes amongſt which may be ranked INACTION, will make her 
produce Monſters, Cripples, Dunces and OUT OF THE WAY GENIUSSES, 
whoſe inſufficiency in execution and inveſtigation, will never produce leſs ſatigfactory 
reaſon” for the appearance and progreſs of diſeaſe, than the worſt one we have yet 
ſeen offered to public conſideration. 


A partial Rlagnation of the Blood and other juices in the finer veſſels, where the circu- 
tation is mofi languid, may, and does happen, you readily admit, even though you 


I's | flatly 
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flatly contradict yourſelf, and without any juſt cauſe have blamed 4 gentleman;. 
(I mean BARTLETT) who wrote: OT. better: on the ſubject than: 
Yiu Miro Boomer; $ | * $A 

At page 26 of my firſt Letter to you, and under the Article BLEEDING; 
a typographical error has crept in, which you are requeſted to draw your 
pen through; for inſtead of about ONE HALF, if not more, of what. a Fhy ſe 
contains, it ſhould be one fourth part, if not more, of what a "Horſe: contains ; j—= 
And which” 1 ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate in ſome, future part of 
this work, in oppoſition to thoſe who have advanced that a Horſe has ſix times 
the quantity. of blood- contained. im a man- | 


1 confeſs that digreſſions in any work, particularly in. DIRECTORIES, are: 
below the dignity of an Author, but as you have ſo frequently uſed them, 
permit me to make uſe of a palpable one which borders upon an ERROR. IN. 


99 NATURE, that no human foreſight can prevent, or Judgment remove, which | is 
chat a HORSE will never be a MARE. 


99 I Hall claim the privilege of making one obſervation, in dire oppoſition to an aſſertion 
which you have made (viz. that the. extremities in HORSES, their circumference , or 
capacity of the veſſels and force of circulation are the ſame) and which I: am convinced 
is falſe and erroneous ; for an ORKNEY poney is neither fo. large in circumference 
or capacity of the veſſels as a coach - horſe which is able to carry you from the firſt. 
moment of your embarkation into the very idea of implicit obedience to. the diftation of thoſe 
who have preceeded you on the ſubje# ; although J now come to the declaration of an' 
opinion that will wreſf the attention of the reader to the following circumſtance 
worthy of NOTE. That the Horſes having the moſt regular and temperate exerciſe, food, 
air, and water, are the very ſubjefts that are in general more ſeverely affliied with 
the greaſe than any other, —I for ONE will attempt to diſprove. 


The 
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The above ridiculous falſhood is founded on the moſt glaring Ignorance, 
E was going to ſay madneſs. Who in his proper ſenſes would venture to 
affirm, that a due and regular proportion of the NON-NATURALS could 
ever be the cauſe of the GREASE, or any other malady either in man 
or beaſt ?!——Temperate and regular exerciſe, good food; air and water, 


often prevent diſeaſes, but I believe no one that ever yet wrote on the nature 
of diſorders, would attempt to advance what you have done.. 


ro1 ' It is the evident effect of inſtindtive obſtinacy and ignorance, tranſmitted from five 
to ſon; and is one of the moſt palpable abſurdities that. can be produced; for you 


afterwards allow, that the. complaint may proceed from. a hidden accumulation of 
external naſtineſs, or internal impurity.. 


101 To give the explanation of a diſeaſe, we muſt put on the face of novelty, gravity 
and conſequence, and hint at the impoſſibility of removing the loads of hair, and quantity 
of extraneous matter inevitably lodged and continued to accumulate, without a probability 


of extirpation, unleſs a BAG-WIG, LARGE RUFFLES are put on, with a large 
gold-headed cane in your fiſt. 


101 I will proceed 10 Hazard an opinion, if not a fact, that perſpirable matter makes 
efforts in proportion for a natural diſcharge, as il is obſtructed by the maſs of filth caked. 
upon the ſurface, but in time it becomes too viſcid and ſubſtantial to be carried into 

102 the circulation. This is palpably the caſe,. and. nature is not deficient in her office 
but upon compulſion, as the. conſtant flow of perſpirable obstruction totally. overpowers 
Her, and from accumulation of matter, the veſſels certainly become inadequate to the 


taſk of conveying treble the proportion they were intended; —but if there was no accu- 
mulation, would the veſſels become adequate t to convey TREBLE ? 


102 The extremities being overloaded and distended by stagnation, become putrid and 
corrofive, by an acrimonious quality, which per forates the integuments to à degree of 
fetid ichor, and. by a peculiar n in cutaneons' 00Zing, oozes, and by oozing gives 

callofity 


\ 
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calloſity or hardneſs to the . tures or edges, N a3, a degree of inveteraty, n more 
or Ws acco * to nw time of attack, 


103 When a diſorder once makes its appearance beyond every admiſſion of doubt, 
it will be favourable or unfavourable; But as it appears very little amongst 
horſes of the firſt or ſecond claſs; it does generally happen to HORSES of 
the third, fourth, fifth or ſixth claſs, and in which claſs, ASSES are to be 
ranked, becauſe wunluckily they are deſtined to hard road and harder maſters, 
and fall in for a much greater proportion of work than care. I avail 
myſelf of this additional obſervation to corroborate my former aſſertion or opinion, 
——that complaints frequently originate much. more in the * Sumer Y 
the groom and maſter than in the horſe. | x 


I ſuppoſe you mean that if GROOMS or MASTERS are infected with 
diſeaſes, they will naturally infect their HORSES, as the humours of 
the man and the beaſt are frequently mixed by careleſſneſs and inattention, 
inſtead of contribution to REMEDY or RESTORATION. 


103 As there is no rule without exception, ſo I am willing 1o admit the exception, 
and allow that à viſcidity or tenacity in the blood of a luſty Groom, may 
engender foulneſs in a lean Horſe ; but a FAT HORSE is in- no danger .of 
being infected, if the MASTER does not come into the ſtable ro 
contribute a little towards it ;———Impurities may be alſo produced by omitting 
to purify, or acrimony on the one part, may produce a ſluggiſh cobefion on 
the other. 


How ean an impurity be produced by omiting to purify — Tf there 
is nothing to purify, there is no impurity, and if we purify, it is certain 
| | that 


1 


that there is ſome kind of impurity already lodged or produced. There 

is a cauſe that produces impurity, but ſurely, a thing cannot be produced by 
_ omiſſion, although it may be encreafed ;—— or in other words, How can diſ- 

ſection be produced by omiting to diſſect, if there is nothing to diſſect, there 
| can be no diſſection, and if we diſſect, it is certain, there is ſome kind of 
body to diſſect. There is a cauſe for diſſection, but ſurely a body cannot be 
diſſected by omiſſion, for in fuch caſe, you know that a young Lamb or Pig 


might greatly encreaſe for want of diſſection; as the one might become * 
HOG, and the other a SHEEP. 


Colleftions of matter are frequently formed, large dung-hills are to be 
ſeen in the Country, and heaps upon heaps of rubbiſh are lying in the en- 
virons of the Metropolis, but pray what have the efforts of nature to do with 
theſe heaps, when ſhe can diſburtben herſelf of the morbid affettion, by moſt 
wiſely preſerving the. vital principle of action to bear the operation. 


104 Thus much produced, we ſhall now inculcate the doctrine of diſeaſe, contrary 
to the cuſtom of a CENTURY PAST, by à rational, but exceptionable Mode. 
Let your quantity of blood be proportioned to the fize, flate, and Arengtb of 
your HORSE, MARE, or ASS, and let an examination be made of its flate, 
and proceed accordingly. If you find the blood' coagulated with a proportion of 
trum, or gelatinized (gelatinous you mean) matter, upon the ſurface, deſtroy 
tenacity and adbefion from the office of circulation, as figns of inveteracy and 
tobich will render the HORSE, MARE, or ASS, remarkably foul, or out of 
condition. But if we could by any probable mode, ſubmit to rapid figns of 
moeteracy, we ought then indeed to ſubmit alſo to the mildeſt method of cure, 
as very few, if any diforders are accompanied with rapid figns of inveteracy in: 
their earlieſt (L 1MAGINE YOU MEAN MORE EARLY) ſage. 


— 


105 Soft 
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205 Soft wwathr made warm and well impregnated with faap, will form a SIB. 
STANTIAL LATHER (which every one that waſhes his hands well, is 
convinced: of) with which every defettive or offenſive SPOT, whither' upon the 
EYE, NOSE, LIP, MOUTH or TONGUE, ſhould be moſt patiently rubbed 


in, after clearing the ſurface: THEN wipe the PARTS gently dry,' with a 
linen cloth, as a 1 would not be proper, with the following lotion. 


Fate tincrure of Myrrh and camphorated Pirie of wine, each one ounce ; 
of beſt white wine vinegar and ſpring water, each two ounces.———Mix to gether, 
and when WELL DRIED, flightly rub over the following ointment : 


105 Take of white diachylon plaiſter three ounces, olive oil four ounces, melt 


together over the fire, or in the SUN, if the fire cannot be made ſufficiently 
hot ; Then keep ſtirring till cold, and mix upon a HOT STONE with 
three [ATE of the ſugar of lead, which when REI is many . 


colder than * or ſtone. 


Diachylon is a well known falve, olive oil has been explained, and falt 
or ſugar of lead, is made from ceruſſe with diſtilled vinegar and water. 
It is more efficacious than the ſimple extract. 


The above ointment, of which you order a ſmall quantity, to be fightly 
rubbed over, after the lotion juſt deſcribed has been uſed, is not your own, 
as may be ſeen at page 221 of Bartlett. The DIURETIC BALL men- 
tioued at page 95 of your DIRECTORY is alſo taken from Bartlett upon 
Greaſe, page 282, and your famous lotion at page 105 1s only his drying 
water, as my be ſeen at page 280 of his Farrier's Practical Treatiſe, 


Now if you (or YOUR FRIENDS I ſhould have laid, for without a 
dif] r have the higheſt veneration, for your own unparallelled 
erudition 


0 N 


cerudition will compare the DIRECTORY, pages 95, 105, 106, 109, &c. 
with Bartlett, pages 280, 28r, 282, &c. you and they may be ſoon con- 
vinced that there is a very inſignificant difference between his preſcriptions and 
ours, and which on your ſide, is ſo far from improvement, that you have not 
only done him injuſtice, but alſo ſpoiled the recipe's you would wiſh to make 
your own by adoption, and alteration, and I ſhould ſuppoſe, from a motive of 
ſelf-ſufficiency, you would rather be deemed excentric than to allow the 
ſmalleſt ſhare of merit to any other writer, though ever ſo, deſerving it. 


Let a diuretic ball be given every other morning for a courſe of one dozen. 
But this courſe of one dozen muſt be preceeded by two dozes of phyſic, if the horſe is 
groſſly out of condition in habit, and foul in excrement, 


DIURETIC BALL S. 


106 7 ake caſtile, or beſt Briſtol ſoap, twelve ounces ; yellow roſin and nitre (in powder ) each 
eight ounces ; camphor (in powder) one ounce; oil of juniper fix drachms ;— Mix with 
as much ſyrup or honey as required, and divide into twelve balls, and roll up in liguorice 
or aniſeed powder, ——Theſe' ingredients are already explained. | 


I need not tell you, 1 ſuppoſe, that the above DIURETIC BALL is 
| borrowed from Bartlett, page 282, and is nearly the ſame with your own before 


given, page 95, and I muſt further inform you that the variations you have 
made are not for the better. | 


| 4 4 
| Tf diſeaſes farther advance they diſplay a palpable inveteracy, by conſiderably enlarging 
the parts, which both being feetid and copious in quantity (I mean the blood as before 
| K : deſcribed) 
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deſcribed) you muſt bleed again and again in four or five days, giving again and again 
in two days or three days at moſt, one of the purging balls, with au additiau of mercurius 
107 dulcis two drachms ; working it off as before deſcribed, uſing every precaution to prevent 
cold, at the expiration of four or five clear days; THEN repeat by makiug a repetition of 
the purging ball by addition, dedutition, or diminution, as adding, dedufting or 
diminiſhing is changing the number, ſo as to render it effeftual in reſpect to firength. 
— The curious eloquence of your diction is here SO ELEGANT that I 
have indulged myſelf with the CACOETHES ſeribendi of almoſt a literal 


tranſcript! 


107 In three days after the ſetting of which ſecond doſe begin a courſe of the 
ABOVE DIURETIC BALLS, and let one be given every morning for a 
fortnight for three weeks or a month, which is equally the ſame, as weeks, or 


fortnights make months, and conſequently there can be no difference 
in the CALCULATION, | 


I ſhould eſteem it a particular favour if you would inform me, what 
kind of ENGLISH county dialeQt,—arTER THE SETTING OF WHICH 
SECOND DOSE BEGIN A COURSE, Is? -Sure it cannot. be BERKSHIRE, 
and I am ſure it 1s not SCOTCH, except you waſh it with a ſolu- 
tion of ſoap and warm water regularly and ſubſtantially, then indeed ſuch 
language may be repeated #wice every day; and the parts may be fomented 
after each waſhing with flannels dipt in a hot decoction of CHAMOMILE, 
WORMWOOD, MARSH-MALLOWS and ROSEMARY, for à quarter 
of an bour or more; and it may be followed' up, if neceſſary, by the applica- 
tion of a POULTICE prepared (as no- poultice ever was a poultice without 
preparation) with (you ought to have ſaid OF) equal parts of rye=meal and 
 catmeal (the firſt ſhould be laſt and the laſt firſt, becauſe it is uſed in the 
North) wich garlie and white lily root, of each two ounces. 


GARLIC 


E 


"GARLIC is a root of the bulbous kind: It warms and ſtimulates the 
ſolids, and is uſeful in cold leucophlegmatic habits, proving a powerful 
expectorant, diuretic, and even ſudorific, if the patient be kept warm. 
WHITE LILY ROOT is faid to be uſeful in alvine fluxes, gleets, &c. 


The above ingredients muſt be both beat to 4 paſte, and all mixed together 
to a proper confiſtence with a decoftion prepared by fomentation, by ſtirring in 
a quarter of a poumd of lard. | 


108. After this you ſay on the contrary, (which you ought to have ſaid 
ſometime ſince) that if the circumſtances ſhould not be ſo ſevere, the ſubject may 
be poulticed plentifully with ointment, after the fomentation, when rubbed dry; 
or in worſe caſes. 


Take ointment .of elder, four ounces ; eamphire, powdered by molification with 
4 little olive oil, fix drachms; of liquid laudanum and ſaturn each two drachms ; 


mix well together, and keep cloſe topped for uſe, as while they are ſtopped they 
cannot be of any uſe. | 


Elder ointment is ſaid to be cooling :—Liquid Laudanum is anodyne and 
ſomnorific ;— Camphire has been explained, but pray, why have you ordered 
extract of ſaturn to be mixed with liquid laudanum and camphire ?=This 
preſcription may be your own, but even granting that, I am ſure there is a 
ſmall proportion of chymical judgment or medical invention in it, as the 
extract of lead will deſtroy the virtues and powers of the laudanum. 
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ſwelling is ſubdued, or the cure compleated. 
110 more with it, & waſhing and occafionally moiſtening (as it is im apr to 


[98 ] 


108 When a caſe rs obſlinate. there will be no figns of ſubmiſſion or reduttion, 


therefore, let longitudinal and tranſverſe ſearifications be made ſuper ficially, 
proportioned to the di Nention of the inveteracy of appearance, ſo as to Je 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſanies; then apply the following W 8252 ln! 


Take of coarſe brown bread and boiled turnips, equal paris, maſh well over 
the Are; adding a ſu uffcient quantity of ſtale ſtrong beer to give it a confiſtence, 
and ftir in of beſt flour of muſtard one ounce, turpentine two ounces, linſeed powder 


three ounces, and lard fix ounces, or ſufficient to keep it from getting too ſtiff, 


as then it would be difficult to bend it. 


This poultice is not very ELABORATE, although it is borrowed from 
Bartlett, as was obſerved before.—Vid. page 280 of this work. 


It muſt be continued night and morning, till change in appearance renders vari- 
ation in treatment neceſſary. And every uſeful purgative or diuretic muſt be 


| regulated by the face of the diſeaſe, which without diſcretion muſt gaze on 


every farrier, groom, or preſcriber, who may irrationally appear inapplicable 
to the changes of their ſubjett.———Proportion of motion and exerciſe (as motion 
is no EXERCISE) ſhould be adopted to the circumſtances of nature and diſeaſe ; 
but gradual and voluntary motion 1s always required, however mild or ſevere 
the diſeaſe may have been, becauſe fætidity will totally ſubſide whenever the 


waſh without an with a ſmall quantity of ointment. 


— 


GREASE originates in a palpable combination of naftineſs, and 1s frrength- 


ened by internal blood; therefore, with the various methods of treatment adapted 


to 


All this may be done and 


— 


LF 1 


to each diſtin? flage of diſaſe, Jet us revert to the ſame diſeaſe formed only 
by a different, but ſtill the ſame cauſe which is nothing but an acrimonious ſtate 
or an hereditary retention or taint from fire to dame. 


N 


110 - The fr flep to cure muſt be the ſame flep with the other ſtep, and which 

ſtep muſt be a very ſhort ſtep, performed by Mleeding to a proper quantity ac- 
cording to the ſtate of your ſubjeft; for ſhould he chance to take a hop or a ſkip, 
it will greatly retard his-cure; particularly if he is full of fleſh, high in condition, 
and had no forced evacuations, ſufficient in proportion to the powerful ſymptoms of 
obstinacy threatened : Then give him a couple of the following purging balls, 
Six days apart, that is part fix days into a couple, and then you will have three 
days on each fide, which will strictly be regulated by the directions given under the 

11 L article r purgation, page 3 5 of your DIRECTORY. | 


0 Take of ſuccotrine ' aloes nine drarhms; Atbiop's mineral half an ounce; castile 


ſoap and jalap of each two drachms; ginger one Drachm; oil of juniper forty drops; 
ſyrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make a. ball. 


Aloes have been already explained ;—#thiop's mineral is prepared from 
quickſilver and ſulphur ;—and as the ſulphur in a great meaſure deſtroys 
the powers of the mercury am convinced. this medicine is of very little 


uſe: Ginger, oil of juniper, and ſyrup of buckthorn have been taken 
notice of before. 


I this proportion does not purge, give a larger proportion every morning for 
fifteen days, three weeks or 4 month, as the urgency and mildneſs of the caſe may 
require. FER 04 
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112 Take of antimony finely levigated, fulphur, nitre, and Aithiop's mineral, 


each three ounces ;—( It is a great pity you did not introduce charcoal, then 
we ſhould have had GUN-PO WDER ; however, if you will hold the 


ingredients in an iron veſſel over the fire for a ſhort time, the exploſion 


will ſweep your chimney much better than the firing of a piſtol, or even a 
muſket thro” it) Caſtile ſoap, ten ounces , oil of Juniper, three drachms ; fyrup of 
honey (which I ſuppoſe is honey, ſugar and water mixed, as it is not mentioned in 
the MATERIA MEDICA) Jufjictent to form the maſs, whuh divide into a 
dozeu balls, rolling them in liquorice or anieed . | 


I muſt to your CONSOLATION inform you, that the above preſcription 
is very inſignificant, as the ſulphur deſtroys the powers, and virtues of the 


antimony and the Æthiop's mineral, the latter of which is good for little, 
as I ſaid before. 


It appears that you are totally unacquainted with the properties of the 


| SULPHUR; therefore, permit a NORTH - BRITON to explain them 


to you, as every body knows that he underftands them, or at leaſt ought ſo 
to do, having frequent uſe for this ſuper - excellent mineral. 


SULPHUR is a yellow ſubſtance of the mineral kingdom, fuſible in a 


ſmall degree of heat, totally volatile in a ftronger, readily inflammable, burning 


with a blue flame, which is accompanied with a ſuffocating, acid fume.— 
It diſſolves in alkaline liquors, and in oils; but not in acids, water, or vinous 
ſpirits.—It looſens the belly, and promotes inſenſible perſpiration, paſſing 
quickly through the whole habit, and ' manifeſtly tranſpires through the 
pores of the ſkin, which may be known by ſhaking the linen of the perſon 
who uſes it, over the fire, and alſo from ſilver being ſtained in the pocket 
of a blackiſh colour.— It is a celebrated remedy againſt cutaneous diſeaſes, 


. both 
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both given internally and externally applied. It has alſo been recommended in- 
conghs, aſthmas, and other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs; and particu- 
larly in catarrhs of the chronic kind. Mercury is rendered by the admix-- 
ture of the concrete ſulphur, in a great meaſure inactive, and the antimonial- 
regulus nearly the fame :—Now the reaſon why mercury and antimony a& 
more violently upon the animal ccanomy after being precipitated or calcined,. 
arifes from their being ſeparated from the ſulphurous particles. by nn, 
and combined with the muriatic or nitrous acids. 


The chymical. analyſis of ſulphur is: very difficult, its principles being ſo 
volatile, conſiſting of an, acid ſalt, an earth, an oily bituminous and inflam- 
mable matter, and uſually a little metal or kind of copper, which may be 
known by the following, and other experiments. 


Take: the pure acid ſalt of ſulphur, with an equal quantity of the oily 
matter, and earthy alkali, to which add a little oil of tartar, conducting the 
operation according to the rules of art, and the re- compoſition will be found: 
equal to ſulphur. 


The oil of vitriol' may be ſubſtituted for the acid falt, and the oil of 
turpentine for the inflammable part; or fixed ſalts, as they are acids in abſorbed 
earths, may ſerve for two principles at once, as nothing more than an inflam - 
mable oil is required to make ſulphur. 


Thus have 1 given you a ſhort deſcription of one of the moſt extraordinary 
minerals with which we are acquainted ; therefore, I beg that you will give 
me your reaſoũs for adding ſulphur to antimony, ÆEthiop's mineral and nitre, 
which in my opinion are not equal to treacle and brimſtone. 


112 You 


80 J 
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112 You have fo Fully explained every method of cure, and the properties and virtues 
of medicines, that the reader can be at no toſs for farther inſtructions under his bead, 
having a. variety of preſcriptions IN HIS PILLOW, which he may pull out, if be 
will BUT exert himſelf induſtriouſiy on the occaſion. ——= And this is a fact remaining long 
uncorredted which proves remarkably foul and out of condition, occaſioning a great portion 
of trouble, which to obwiate you will find hints in the appendix of the DIRECTORY, 


as there are no HINTS worth notice .in the book itſelf ) reſpeFing the management 
of dr aught-horſes, as juſt taken into conſideration and properly attended to; many of 
whom, by neglect and injudicious treatment, are doomed to perpetual puniſhment, baniſh- 
ment and impriſonment, and relinquiſhed as incurable, by reducing rhe number con- 
ſtantiy labouring under THESE HARDSHIPS. 


The GREASE takes its name from the belief which ſome people 
have of Horſes' greaſe being melted, after hard riding, as the colour of 
the matter iſſuing from the chinks and ſores in thoſe parts when they 
break, ſomewhat reſembles greaſe. It has in common with other ſwellings, 
either a viſcidity and thickneſs of the juices, or a relaxation of the 
veſſels in which theſe Juices flow, or both. 


It is a ſwelling and gour- 
dineſs of the legs of a horſe, which are compoſed of nerves, ſinews, &c. ſo 
very ſmall, and laid cloſe together, that the Huids contained i in them may 
very eaſily be obſtructed. 
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Yours, &c, 
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